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Women’s lacrosse is among 
the NE-10 leaders. Construc- 
tion on an artificial turf field 
could begin next May. 
Complete roundup inside. 
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And heeeeeeere’s the pitch ... 








Photo by Amy Weinstock 


First-year Meggan Roberge (center) delivers a pitch on April 19 against Bentley at Doc Jacobs Field as 
her teammates look on. The Purple Knights dropped the game, 2-0, but rebounded for a 2-0 win in the 
second game to even their record at 14-14, extending their school record for wins. 





S.A. president- and V.P.-elect 


By Sarah Gabriele 
Staff Writer 


She’s never taken a political 
science course at St. Michael’s 
and he’s a political science major. 
They didn’t run together. He’s the 
Student Association secretary of 
academics and she’s been vice 
president of her class for the past 
two years. 

Despite their differences, 
juniors Andrew Pavlofsky, S.A. 
president-elect, and Meg 
Symington, vice president-elect, 
are going to be working together 
next year. Pavlofsky and 
Symington won the S.A. elec- 
tions at the beginning of the 
month in which 1,013 people 


turned out to vote. 


“T’m not ‘Miss Politician’ or 
“government person,’ so it’s kind 
of wild that I’m in this position,” 
Symington said. “I haven’t had a 
huge meeting with Andrew yet to 
talk about what kinds of goals we 
have. I’m eager to hear his ideas 
and hopefully come together and 
do something productive.” 

Pavlofsky ran solo while 
endorsing the only other vice 
presidential candidate, junior 
Jean-Paul Isabelle. Symington 
ran with presidential contender 
Matt Hajdun, also a junior. 

The presidential race result- 
ed in a runoff between Pavlofsky 
and Hajdun the day after the elec- 
tions because neither candidate 
received at least 10 percent more 
votes than the other, S.A. Vice 





S.A. President-elect 
Andrew Pavlofsky 


President Tyronne Walker said. 

Pavlofsky was ahead by only 
four votes in the initial election, 
Hajdun said. In the second elec- 
tion, Hajdun said he lost by a 
larger margin. 

Student Policy Secretary 
Tim Nicosia said official vote tal- 
lies cannot be released to the stu- 
dent body. 

“In any case, regardless of 
whether or not the results are dis- 
puted, there is the stipulation in 
the S.A. by-laws which forbids 
the election numbers from being 
released to the general student 
body,’ Nicosia said. “The only 
people who may look at the num- 
bers are the people who count 
ballots and the candidates them- 
selves, provided they ask.” 

Isabelle, who supported 
Symington during the campaign, 
said it would be interesting to see 
how she and Pavlofsky would 





| get ready to take over next year 





S.A. Vice President-elec 
Meg Symington 


work together. 

“They had a lot of different 
views,” Isabelle said. “Those two 
were the most unalike.” 

Pavlofsky said he had 
endorsed Isabelle as vice presi- 
dent because they agreed on 
about 80 percent of the issues. 
They ran separately because they 
felt they could best express their 
opinions if they “weren’t locked 
onto each other,” Pavlofsky said. 

“T felt that I could have 
worked with him the best,” 
Pavlofsky said. “And that’s not to 
say I don’t feel like I can work 
with Meg, I’m just saying that 
when we went into this before I 
knew Meg was running, JP and I 
had discussed doing this. 

“Ultimately we knew she 
was running with Matt and my 
preference was JP, but we all 


See OFFICIALS, Page 3 








S.A. gives 
$10,000 
for P-Day 


By Morgen Thiboult 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association 
granted $10,000 to the P-Day 
Committee on April 13 because 
the fall concert cost almost three 
times its original estminate. 

The committee, headed by 
the co-secretaries of program- 
ming, senior Jodi Wolfe and jun- 
ior Caitlin Reen, went before the 
S.A. and Senate on April 6 ask- 
ing for $7,000. A day after 
explaining to a crowded room in 
Cheray 101 how they needed 
additional funding for P-Day 


S.A. increasing MOVE budget 
for additional programs, Page 2 


expenses, they received notice 
from junior Secretary of Finance 
Lesley Robinson that the S.A. 
reserves contained more money 
than expected. The following 
Tuesday, April 13, the P-Day 
Committee decided to ask for an 
additional $3,000. 

“We figured since there’s 
more money in the budget, we’d 
ask for more money,” Wolfe said 
at the April 13 meeting. 

On April 6, the S.A. had 
about $10,000 in reserve. With 
the termination of three clubs 
brought about by the annual 
Personnel and Nominations 
Committee review, however, 
about $3,000 was allocated back 
to the reserves, raising the 
amount to about $13,500, 
Robinson said. 

On April 13, the Senate 
voted and approved the request 
to give the full $10,000 to the P- 
Day Committee. Four people 
opposed. 

P-Day is expected to cost 
nearly $27,000 this year, $15,000 
of which has already been paid, 


| including down payments, reser- 


vations of equipment and tents. 

Senior Brian Connor, treas- 
urer of the Class of 2004, voted 
in favor of giving the money and 
said it would have been an injus- 
tice not to give them the funding 
support. 

“P-Day is a special time for 
the students of St. Michael’s 
College,” Connor said. “The aura 
and history surrounding P-Day is 
something that makes this col- 
lege great.” 

Wolfe and Reen did not 
specify where the money would 
be going, but it would be added 
to the total funding and divided 


See P-DAY, Page 3 - 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the April 2 - April 15 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Friday, April 2 


12:28 a.m. Fire alarm at Salmon Hall 

9:30 a.m. Vandalism at Cheray Hall 

10:31 a.m. Vandalism at Cheray Hall 

9:29 p.m. Medical assistance at Townhouse 311 


Wednesday, April 7 


1:39 a.m. Noise complaint at Townhouse 325 
7:47 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alumni Hall 
9:34 a.m. Towed vehicle at Durick Library lot 
9:55 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ross Sports Center lot 


9:59 a.m. Towed vehicle at Flag Pole lot 


Saturday, April 3 
12:50 a.m, Nuisance complaint at 200s Townhouses 


2:56 a.m. Noise complaint at Linnehan Hall 
2:59 a.m. Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 
9:18 a.m. Heat call at Founders Hall 


11:02 p.m. Odor violation at Lyons Hall 


Sunday, April 4 
12:19 a.m, Noise complaint at 300s Townhouses 
1:15 a.m. Suspicious person at St. Joseph’s Hall 


1:40 a.m. Suspicious person at 300s Townhouses 
1:46 a.m. Drunkenness at 300s Townhouses 


5:08 a.m. Vandalism at Linnehan Hall 


Monday, April 5 
2:23 a.m. Safety incident at Ryan Hall 
8:48 a.m. Suspicious person at Durick Library 
8:51 a.m. Suspicious person at Alliot Hall 


10:40 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 


11:32 p.m. Fire alarm at Alumni Hall 


Tuesday, April 6 
1:55 a.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 
6:49 p.m. Escort to Founders Hall 
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Thursday, April 8 


2:14 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
2:44 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Cashman Hall 
1:50 p.m. Suspicious person at Lyons Hall 


Friday, April 9 


12:15 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Lyons Hall 
12:27 a.m. Suspicious person in the Quad 
11:01 a.m. Lockout at St. Edmund’s Hall 


Saturday, April 10 


1:35 a.m. Suspicious person at Cashman Hall 
1:56 a.m. Noise complaint at Cashman Hall 
§:50 a.m. Vandalism at 400s Townhouses 
6:43 a.m. Vandalism at Purtill Hall 

Il a.m. Vandalism at Johnson Avenue 
11:28 a.m. Vandalism at Johnson Avenue 


Sunday, April 11 


_, 8:39 p.m. Lockout at Townhouse 315 
11:23 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alumni Hall - 
11:36 p.m. Suspicious person at: Founders Hall 


- Monday, April 12 
2:04 a.m. Noise complaint at Ethan Allen Apartments 


11:50 a.m. Vandalism at Purtill Hall 


4:38 p.m. Vandalism at N. Campus maintenance bldg. 


7:27 p.m. Vandalism at Lyons Hall 


7:46 p.m. Animal complaint at Durick Library 
8:59 p.m. Larceny/theft on Main Campus : 
9:21 p.m. Vehicle stop at Lyons lot 


Tuesday, April 13 


7:51 a.m. Vandalism at N. Campus maintenance bldg. - 
4:15 p.m. Fire alarm on Main Campus 
11 p.m. Escort to Tarrant Recreation Center 


— Wednesday, April 14 
2:52 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s Townhouses 
3:48 a.m. Harassment at Founders Hall 
9:14 a.m. Escort off campus 


10:46 a.m. Lockout at Linnehan Hall 


11:13 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 


Thursday, April 15 
12:40 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Lyons Hall 
12:42 a.m. Noise complaint at Ryan Hall 
12:49 a.m. Complaint at Ryan Hall 
5:35 p.m. Complaint at Ryan Hall 
8:53 p.m. Complaint at Alliot Hall 


10:37 p.m. Complaint at Alliot Hall 
_ 11:27 p.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 
11:49 p.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 


S.A. works to increase MOVE budget 


Volunteer organization asks for 3% boost; adding 5 more programs 


By Katie Neville 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association 
Senate began amending its con- 
stitution April 13 to increase the 
amount of money the 
Mobilization of Volunteer Efforts 
receives. A two-thirds majority 
voted for the proposal MOVE 
made to the S.A. on April 6 ask- 
ing for a 3 percent increase in its 
budget. 

Junior Matt Hajdun works 
closely with MOVE and said the 
increase will benefit St. 
Michael’s. 

“Basically, the idea of 
MOVE is to be involved in serv- 
ice, which is the mission of St. 
Mike’s,” Hajdun said. “It’s a 
Catholic college, it’s part of 
being Catholic to do service, and 


that’s the biggest point of 
MOVE.” 

If ratified, the increase will 
take effect in the fall. 


This year the S.A. budget 
was $379,000, Secretary of 
Finance Lesley Robinson said. 
MOVE received $26,530 of the 
budget. MOVE International 
received $10;000 last year, 
$3,000 of which came from the 
S.A. general fund and $7,000 
from the E-Board fund, Robinson 
said. 

The S.A. budget for 2004-05 
is $397,000, Robinson said, and 
if MOVE stays at 7 percent it will 
receive $27,790. If MOVE 
receives a 3 percent increase, it 
will have $39,700, a difference of 
$11,190. 

MOVE has received 7 per- 
cent of the S.A.’s budget since its 
inception in 1994. This 7 percent 
is given to MOVE before any 
money is allocated to clubs or 
other activities. If the amendment 
to the constitution passes, MOVE 


will receive 10 percent of the 
S.A.’s funds. 
Hajdun is one of the student 


representatives who approached 


the S.A. 

“This increase is going to 
fund the new programs we have,” 
Hajdun said. 

In 1994, MOVE started with 
12 programs. During the 2003-04 
school year, the number of pro- 
grams had increased to 23. Next 
school year, MOVE is expecting 
to support 28 programs, along 
with an expansion of two existing 
programs — MOVE International 
and Temporary Relief. 

MOVPE’s five new programs 
for next year include: 

w FOCUS (For Our 
Children’s Utmost Success) 

@ SOFA (Saving for Others 
Furniture Association) 

= Directing through 
Recreation 

# Education 

= Adventure and Mentoring 

MOVE also plans to work 
with residents of the mobile 
home park behind Dunkin’ 
Donuts, possibly building stairs 
for better access and general 
cleanup, and work with the Lund 
Family Center, a family resource 
center in Burlington specializing 
in help with families with chil- 
dren, pregnant and parenting 
teens and adoptive families. 

Programs within MOVE 
often raise money for their indi- 
vidual needs on top of the fund- 
ing they receive from MOVE, 
Hajdun said. 

“Seventy percent of a class, 
by the time they reach senior 
year, will have participated in a 
MOVE program,” Hajdun said. 
“Every year one-third of the cur- 
rent student body, 650 people, do 
a MOVE project.” 

Junior Andrew Pavlofsky, 


46 

MOVE has been a 

cornerstone of this 

college since 1994. 

It’s one of the best 

programs we have 
on campus. I’m 
sure the money 

will be well spent. 


— Andrew Pavlofsky 
S.A. president-elect 


the president-elect of the S.A., 
said the increase in MOVE fund- 
ing is a positive step for the 
school. 

“MOVE has been a corner- 
stone of this college since 1994,” 
Pavlofsky said. “It’s one of the 
best programs we have on cam- 
pus. I’m sure the money will be 
well spent.” 

Money will not be taken 
away from clubs already in exis- 
tence if MOVE receives the 
increase, Pavlofsky said. 

MOVE does not anticipate 
having to ask the S.A. for any 
additional funding if it receives 
the increase, Hajdun said. 

“Our hope is to not have to 
go back to the S.A.,” Hajdun 
said. “But, of course, nothing is 
guaranteed.” 

MOVE’s most expensive 
programs are its extended service 
trips, which include MOVE 
International trips. Students have 
to pay to participate in these trips, 
but the cost exceeds student fees, 
Hajdun said. 

“We do, at a minimum every 
year, eight service trips,” he said. 
“Three involve flying, so that’s at 
least 30 people flying each 





semester.” 

MOVE receives money out- 
side of the S.A., too. Edmundite 
Campus Ministry supports 


MOVE with money that comes ~~ 


from the college, and the 
Edmundite Trust Fund helps stu- 
dents who cannot afford to pay 
for their extended service trips, 
Hajdun said. 

The MOVE Silent Auction 
in September brings in about 
$3,000 each year, Hajdun said. 
And sometimes checks can come 
from alumni, he said, or from 
people who read about MOVE in 
the newspaper. 

Since the S.A. Senate has 
voted to start amending its con- 
stitution to increase MOVE’s 
percentage, MOVE is hoping that 


‘it won’t have to rely so much on 


chance donations, but instead 
will have a steady budget, 
Hajdun said. 

The Senate voted to begin to 
amending the constitution April 
13, but the change could not be 
ratified until the April 20 meet- 
ing, S.A. Vice President Tyronne 
Walker said. 

A majority is needed to rati- 
fy the amendment, Hajdun said. 

“We want to make sure the 
students are in favor of it,” 
Walker said, “but the hard work 
is over.” 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


Essex, close to SMC 


$395 per month 


plus utilities per student 


3-, 4- or 5-bedroom houses with hard- 
wood floors. Ready May 1 and June 1. 


Call 879-0333 for more info. 
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Defender archive photo 
Although the weather forced P-Day inside last year, students dance to 
the Jay Biddy Band in Ross Sports Center. 


P-DAY: Games, events, rides and 
food expected to cost $27,000 


Continued from Page 1 


up as needed to pay for the food, 
events and rides, they said. 
Food this year will be pro- 
vided by Nectar’s Restaurant of 
Burlington and costs $7,000. 
Rides, including a mechan- 
ical bull, a slide and jousting 
arena, cost about $15,000. From 
$2,000 to $3,000 has been set 
aside for party favors, tent 
rentals, and T-shirts, and a 
Saturday-night comedian will 
cost $2,000, Reen - said. 
Previous P-Days have cost 
$25,000 to $30,000, Reen said. 
For Robinson and Reen, the 
request for additional funding 


_was expected, as the request for. 


more money is made year after 
year, they said. 

At the beginning of the 
year, $65,000 was set aside for 
special events that would occur 
throughout the year. These 
events include the fall concert, 
P-Day and other miscellaneous 
events. 

“About $20,000 was set 
aside for the fall concert, Train, 
and roughly $30,000 was set 
aside for P-Day,’ Robinson 
said. “However, Train ended up 
costing much more than expect- 
ed.” . 

The Train concert cost 
almost $55,000. 

Asking for the $7,000 
would not have covered all of 
the expenses of P-Day, Reen 
said. If expenses couldn’t be 
paid, the committee would have 
had to dip into next year’s budg- 
et. 

Robinson said she saw no 
problem with giving the money 
to the committee, especially 
because the year is closing out 
soon and it is highly unlikely 
other clubs and organizations on 
campus will be asking for 
money in the last two weeks of 
school. 

“St. P-Day” is the theme for 
this year. It will be held on 
Saturday, April 24, beginning at 
noon on the 300s field. 

P-Day is more or less St. 
Michael’s version of a carnival, 
Robinson said. 

It is more than just another 
Saturday, she said. It goes fur- 
ther than the drinking and party- 
ing holiday it was 30 years ago; 
it’s a day for school together- 
ness. P-Day is all about unity 


_ P-Day 
calendar 
_ of events 


_ Wednesday, April21 
_ Henry Rollins will per- _ 
form at 8 p.m. in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
Tickets are $15 in the - 
bookstore. | - 


Thursday, April 22 
The Grift, a funk rock 
quartet based in 
Addison, will perform 
in concert at 8 p.min 


- Friday, April 23 
P-DayEve _ 
A steak and chicken 
-dinner, and music 
from 4:30 to 7 p.m. 
on the 300s field. 
Drive-in movie “Animal 
House” at 8 p.m. on 
the 300s Field. 


Saturday, April 24 
P-Day 

Live music, fun inflata- 
bles, Nectar’s cater- 
ing, and more at from 
noon to 6 p.m. on the 
300s field. At 7 p.m. 
Comedian Jesse Joyce 
will perform at 
McCarthy Arts Center 


Rain date: Sunday, 
April 25 


and bringing people together for 
one last time, especially the sen- 
iors, she said. 

“It’s a relaxation day,” 
Reen said. “It really brings peo- 
ple together.” 

About 1,000 students are 
expected to participate in P- 
Day, Reen said, largely because 
it has already been paid by stu- 
dent fees, includes all-you-can- 
eat food, and everyone can 
enjoy it. P-Day is probably the 
biggest event on campus, she 
said. 

“Tt’s the last shebang before 
everyone buckles down for the 
year,” Robinson said. “It’s one 
organized event, and it doesn’t 
matter who you are or where 
you are.” 


the Rathskeller, ssi 
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New 2004-05 S.A. E-Board appointed 


By Sarah Gabriele 
Staff Writer 


The seven positions for next 


year’s Student Association 
Executive Board were decided 
April 14. 


Selection takes place after 
the president and vice president 
are chosen, Vice President 
Tyronne Walker said. 

Twelve students applied for 
positions. The candidates had to 
write a letter of intent and submit 
two recommendation letters from 
faculty or staff, Walker said. 

Each candidate was inter- 
viewed on April 8 by Walker, 
President Corinne O’Connor, 
President-elect Andrew 
Pavlofsky, Vice President-elect 
Meg Symington, and _ the 
Personnel and Nominations 
Committee. The interviews lasted 
about 15 minutes, Walker said. 

Secretary of Finance Lesley 


Continued from Page 1 


went into it knowing the presi- 
dent and vice president might be 
two people that weren’t paired 
together before,” Pavlofsky said. 

Isabelle said he preferred to 
run alone because he knew all the 
presidential candidates and 
would have been happy to serve 
with any of them. 

“In hindsight, it probably 
wasn’t a great strategy,’ Isabelle 
said of his solo strategy. 

Presidential contenders 
Pavlofsky and Hajdun commend- 
ed the E-Board for getting the 
word out about the elections and 
having a record turn out of vot- 
ers. However, Hajdun said voters 
should be more educated in the 
future. 

“There are just a lot of peo- 
ple who didn’t know who they 
were voting for,” Hajdun said. “I 
heard people walking up to the 
table and saying, ‘Who should I 
vote for?’ and people at the table 
making suggestions.” 

S.A. President Corinne 
O’Connor is confident in Pavlof- 
sky and Symington’s abilities. 

“Knowing each of them indi- 
vidually, I know what they both 
will bring to the table, to the 
Senate, and to the student body,” 
O’Connor said. “They are both 
terrific individuals who will suc- 
ceed in their respective positions 
with flying colors.” 

The presidential race is not a 
new game for Pavlofsky, who 
decided to run against O’Connor 
last year because she faced no 
opposition. 

“Maybe it was my competi- 
tive side or just thinking that it 
was kind of unfair to students to 
just have one choice,” Pavlofsky 
said. 

Giving students more 
options is just one goal Pavlofsky 
hopes to attain next year. He said 
he wants to get students more 
involved and more informed 
about what’s going on in the S.A. 
Students often view S.A. meet- 
ings as being exclusive, he said, 
but they are open to anybody. 

“IT just want people to be 
aware that administrators on this 


2004-05 members 


Secretary of Finance 

Junior Lesley Robinson 
Secretary of Communications 
Junior Caitlin Reen 

Secretary of Academics: 
Junior Howard D’Angelo 
Secretary of Student Policy: 
First-year Greg Tobey 
Secretary of Student Life: 
Sophomore Ryan Woods 
Co-Secretary of Programming: 
Junior Allison Sherman 
Co-Secretary of Programming: 
Sophomore Greg Monahan 


Robinson will be returning to her 
position next year. Co-Secretary 
of Programming Caitlin Reen 
will be secretary of communica- 
tions next year. 

The vice ‘president is in 
charge of conducting the inter- 
views. Traditionally, the current 
vice president lets the vice presi- 
dent-elect run the meeting, 
Walker said. The president- and 


campus do listen to what students 
have to say,” Pavlofsky said. “If 
they don’t feel that they can 
express them themselves, then 
that’s one of the jobs of the pres- 
ident to do: be a spokesman for 
the student body.” 

As a spokesman for 1,900 
students, Pavlofsky won’t settle 
for a minimal attendance at the 
S.A. meetings. Student participa- 
tion was one issue Pavlofsky and 
Hajdun disagreed on during their 
campaigns. While Pavlofsky said 
his goal would be to get many 
students to attend meetings, 
Hajdun focused on a smaller 
turnout. 

“T would rather have a group 
of people committed that wanted 
to be there than just saying, ‘Hey 
everyone, come to an S.A. meet- 
ing,’ Hajdun said. “Or, ‘Hey 
everyone, we need to have 100 
people in the S.A. but actually 
only 20 people want to be 
there.” 

Pavlofsky said a group of 15 
to 20 people was not enough. 

“T don’t think you can settle 
with such a small number as 15 
making decisions for 1,900 stu- 
dents,’ Pavlofsky said. “I just 
don’t find that as a good ratio.” 

Pavlofsky and Symington 
said they knew from the open 
campaign forums that they dis- 
agreed on various issues. 

“Her feeling about what the 
S.A. does and how it should 
operate might have been a little 
different than mine,” Pavlofsky 
said. 

Symington said Hajdun got 
her involved in the S.A. their first 
year, and she has been involved 
ever since. 

“I was hesitant because I’d 
pretty much run with Matt and 
we discussed the idea that if we 
both didn’t win then neither of us 
would take the job,” she said, 
looking back at their campaign. 

Symington said she decided 
to keep her job because she 
knows that votes represent who 
the students want and she did not 
want to disappoint them. When 
she won and heard Hajdun lost, it 
broke her heart, she said. 

“It was tough because I 


vice president-elect determine 
the positions unless their opin- 
ions differ from the P&N 
Committee, in which case the 
titles would be voted upon. 

“We leave the final say to the 
president and vice president 
(elects) because it’s their E- 
Board,” Walker said. 

Symington said her first role 
— leading a meeting — was excit- 
ing. She said she was nervous 
because she hasn’t memorized 
the S.A. Constitution and did not 
feel as knowledgeable about the 
procedures. She said she was 
pleased with the outcome. 

“T felt really good because I 
think we had really good discus- 
sion, and | think the outcome at 
the end of the night was perfect,” 
Symington said. “I think that 
everyone in those positions clear- 
ly deserves those positions and 
are going to do a phenomenal 
job.” 


OFF ICIALS: S.A. administration decided for fall 


believed in Matt more than I 
believed in myself, in a sense,” 
Symington said. “It only took me 
a while to think about the fact 
that you are chosen by the school 
and that people seem to believe 
in myself.” 

Symington said she didn’t 
know the exact election numbers 
between her and Isabelle but said 
there was a clear margin between 
them. It was fun running against 
him because they supported each 
other for the position, she ‘said. 

Symington said she wants to 
hold theme-style meetings, give 
out candy and have a member of 
the month. She said she wants to 
maintain a high interest level dur- 
ing the meetings so students will 
ignore the impression that meet- 
ings have to end by 8 p.m. 

Symington also mentioned 
the possibility of S.A. members 
and the E-Board holding free car 
washes for students to show the 
association is there for them. 

“The role of the vice presi- 
dent has always typically been 
one that’s not straightforward,” 
Symington said. “You can do 
nothing the whole year if you 
want, or you can be very active, 
and ’'m pumped about this role.” 

Pavlofsky said he thinks 
their personalities will be able to 
fit together. 

“We have to represent the 
student body to the best of our 
ability, whether it’s the same or if 
it’s not,” Pavlofsky said. “I open 
to whatever her ideas are, and it’s 
not a me versus her thing.” 

Symington said she thinks 
Pavlofsky will do a “phenome- 
nal” job. 

While Symington and 
Pavlofsky have not sat down to 
discuss their ideas and goals for 
next year, they had their first 
opportunity last week to work 
together when interviewing stu- 
dents for next year’s E-Board 


positions. 

Symington said she enjoyed 
leading the interviews with 
Pavlofsky. 


“T think if we can survive 
that, and I think he’s a cool dude, 
we'll be unstoppable,” 
Symington said. 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Get it while it’s going 


Did you know that at the April 13 Student Association 
meeting, the S.A. gave away 12,000 of your dollars? Well, 
you should. As a member of the St. Michael’s community, 
you have every right to know how each and every dollar of 
yours is being spent, and that most of the frivolous spending 
is coming from your student government. 

At the beginning of the S.A. meeting, Secretary of 
Finance Lesley Robinson said there was $13,500 left in the 
general reserve budget. By the end of the meeting there was 
a mere $1,500. This money was gone before the meeting 
started. As the semester winds down, the S.A. is giving away 
money..more freely on what seems to be a use-it-or-lose-it 
basis. Robinson said herself, in the case of giving an addi- 
tional $10,000 for P-Day, she saw no problem with giving 
the money, especially because the year is closing out soon 
and it is highly unlikely other clubs and organizations will 
be asking for money. 

But at the April 13 meeting, five clubs and committees, 
including P-Day, addressed the Senate and were given 
money. In addition to the $10,000 for P-Day festivities, the 
Track Club and the DREAM theme house each received 
$500, and men’s rugby received $1,000. So much for no 
more clubs asking for money. And this trend will surely con- 
tinue at remaining meetings. 

This is your money that has accumulated over years of 
student fees. Don’t you want it back? Imagine what you 
could do with $12,000. You could rent a 45-foot Robertson 
& Caine yacht for 12 days for $11,160. Or you could pamper 
yourself on a 12-night, Grand Alaska cruise on the Crystal 
Harmony, in a suite for $9,725, and still have $2,275 for 
spending. These both are very relaxing ways to unwind from 
a stressful semester’s end. 

Wouldn’t it make more sense to take this remaining 
money and carry it over to next year’s budget and reduce stu- 
dent fees? That would be a wiser use of the money; that real- 
ly would be making: it-happen for-the student body: -- 

What do you have to do to get some of your money 
back? That’s easy. Show up at the next S.A. meeting on April 
27, address the Senate with or without a low-budget 
PowerPoint presentation, and explain why you would like 
the money. 

I know it might sound overwhelming, but relax; the 
Senate never turns down a request for money. 


(ote Merde 


Westberg 
Executive Editor 


Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 


defender@smcvt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 
community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and 
entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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Photo of the week 





Photo by Josh Cooper 
Sophomore Kristen scsi waits for her pitch Sunday, April 18, during an intramural softball game on the 
300s field. 





Letters to the Editor 
Speaking for the Republicans: A Republican 


The dichotomy of politics is something alto- 
gether different from any other subject; in fact, only 
the subjects it includes parallel its divisive ability. 
With this in mind, a responsible politician or jour- 
nalist must realize that the only thing that distin- 
guishes political discourse from an adolescent argu- 
ment is respect. Respect for other people’s opinions 


and beliefs and the respectfulness to. allow for-that. 


person to present their beliefs without being 
ridiculed. Recent articles in The Defender have cast 
aspersions against an entire organization (the 
College Republicans) through a flamboyant use of 
hyperbole with an apparent anger and noteworthy 
vehemence losing all signs of respect and posing 
only one question: “What are the views of the 
College Republicans,” only to answer that question 
falsely. 

For the intents and purposes of this article let us 
discuss two claims made on behalf of the College 
Republicans that are unsubstantiated and non-exis- 
tent. First, that “conservatives support a unilateral- 
ist approach to foreign policy, arguing that the inter- 
ests of the United States should trump all other con- 
cers.” Second, that President Bush’s economic 
policies are “large tax cuts for those making more 
than $200,000 per year.” 

Unilateralist is a term given to political action 
that is taken alone without the consent or help of 
any other country. This is not the policy of President 
Bush, who has enlisted the support of many coun- 
tries in Iraq and it is certainly not the policy of con- 
servatives in general. Conservatives believe that it 
is the responsibility of the government to protect its 
citizens. President Bush is engaged in an active 
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_ Some people believe that, thi 


multilateral campaign with this goal in mind. Do 
conservatives support the war in Iraq? Yes. It is the 
belief of the Bush administration, as well as the 
College Republicans, that Iraq represents a historic 
opportunity for peace and stability in the Middle 
East. Oppression and suffering breed the hatred that 
fuels terrorism; freedom can extinguish that fire. 


is,is,a Jong, shat, gome- 
thing that cannot happen. ‘However, there are people 


who know that it can: the terrorists. The influx of 
foreign terrorists into Iraq proves that they too 
know freedom will be the end of their movement. 
The tax question is much more straightforward 
than that of foreign policy. Though the spin’ on 
Bush’s economic agenda is that it only benefits the 
rich, the facts say otherwise. The following is a 
direct quote from the White House home page out- 
lining the tax cuts President Bush continues to sup- 
port: “Replacing the current tax rates of 15, 28, 31, 
36, and 39.6 percent with a simplified rate structure 
of 10, 15, 25, and 33 percent.” The president’s tax 
cuts are across the board, and the largest percentage 
drop is not for the upper class, but in fact for the. 
second tax bracket with a drop of 13 percentage 
points. The president’s policies are fair and effec- 
tive as consistent economic growth has proven. 
The beauty of politics is that there are no right 
or wrong answers, only opinions and arguments. 
While we may disagree with you, Mr. Buxton, we 
will always show respect for you and others who we 
disagree with. Angry politics did not work for 
Howard Dean, and it may not work for you. 


Andrew Gill 
College Republicans 
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American soldiers have been 
killed at alarming rates. Civilians 
have lost their lives. The charred 
bodies of four American merce- 
naries were hung from a bridge. 
A Shiite militia, led by Moktada 
al Sadr, began violent uprisings 
in six Iraqi cities, killing multiple 
soldiers in the process. Iraq is in 
chaos. 

The ongoing crisis in Iraq 
may convince some that the war 
was wrong from the beginning. 
Many within my own party 
would make this claim. I respect- 
fully disagree with those who 
would have left Saddam Hussein 
in power. 

Individuals opposed to the 
war need to recognize the differ- 
ence between pacifism and a dis- 
agreement with the rationale 
behind the war. By definition, a 
pacifist is opposed to all wars, 
regardless of their necessity. With 
the exception of the pacifist, one 
cannot oppose the war because 
soldiers are dying. The current 
violence in Iraq is to be expected. 
After all, it is a war. 

I, for one, believe that a free 
and democratic Iraq will provide 
a source of stability in the Middle 
East. As Thomas Friedman of the 
New York Times has eloquently 
written, Iraq and Afghanistan 
have become the starting places 
for the launching of the war of 
ideas in the Middle East. This is 
an attainable goal that can occur 
if done the right way. 


“Those of us who supported 


the war need to realize that multi- 
ple mistakes have been made by 
the Bush Administration. For 
instance, the arrogant style of 
administration officials alienated 
our closest allies, leading to the 
debacle at the United Nations 
Security Council prior to the war. 
Our refusal to allow countries 
opposed to the war to bid for 
Iraqi contracts has distanced the 
United States from them even 
more. As a result, American 
forces are bearing the burden in 
Iraq with no help in sight. 

In the immediate aftermath 


Iraq in chaos: Can we succeed? 
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of the war, administration offi- 
cials disbanded the Iraqi army. In 
the resulting chaos, weapons 
caches were looted, giving the 
current resistance the technology 
to make life very difficult. The 
Iraqi army could have provided 
much needed security, lessening 
the burden on U.S. forces, and 
putting an Iraqi face on the occu- 
pation. 

The Bush Administration has 
also failed to level with the 
American people. Before the war, 
it claimed that the Iraqi people 
would be. throwing roses at our 


feet. While some certainly did, 


many have not. Americans were 
not properly prepared to expect 
casualties. 

An obvious mistake made by 
President Bush was his speech on 
an‘aircraft carrier with the words 
“Mission Accomplished” embla- 
zoned in the background. It gave 
the impression that nobody else 
would die. When the number of 
soldiers killed in post-war Iraq 
exceeded those killed during the 
war, the miscalculation was never 
more clear. 


Administration officials 


Our refusal to allow 
countries opposed to 
the war to bid for 
Iraqi contracts has 
distanced the United 
States from them 
even more. 


relied too heavily upon the 
Weapons of Mass Destruction 
angle. By doing so, they 
inevitably set themselves up for a 
fall when it was determined that 
none existed and left the appear- 
ance of dishonesty. If this was 
simply a war of liberation and not 
a war to remove a threat, then 
there would be less controversy. 

While these are egregious 
mistakes, they are not good 
enough reasons to oppose the 
war. These mistakes demonstrate 
the necessity of winning the 
peace. If we fail to finish what we 
have begun, then Iraq will be 
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much worse off than it ever was 
before the war. With that said, I 
believe it is necessary to offer 
some ideas as to how we can bet- 
ter this situation. 

First of all, we need to sup- 
press any militia hostile to coali- 
tion forces. This can be done 
through forceful disarmament. 
The leader of the current Shiite 
militia must be detained and 
removed from power. 

Second, all companies, 
whether their home country sup- 
ported the war or were opposed, 
should be allowed to bid for Iraqi 
contracts. An open process with 
no guarantees would ensure that 
the most suitable and efficient 
companies receive the contracts. 

Third, the Iraqi oil system 
needs to be rebuilt and brought to 
full capability. Once this is 
accomplished, an Alaskan-style 
system needs to be put in place in 
which a percentage of profit is 
given to the Iraqi people in a part- 
nership with bidding firms. 

Fourth, the opening of the 
bidding process and privatization 
of Iraqi oil will encourage more 
countries to offer military assis- 


I don’t want my MTV 


tance. This military aid could 
come from NATO and would be 
similar to the set-up in 
Afghanistan. An American mili- 
tary commander would be in 
charge of any such force. We also 
need an increase of soldiers in 
Iraq, not simply replacements. 
Forty thousand or 50,000 seems 
reasonable in addition to what we 
already have. We also need to put 
as many resources as possible 
into the adequate training of an 
Iraqi police force. The nationalist 
fervor in Iraq would be less harsh 
if Iraqis were killing Iraqis. 

Fifth, sovereignty must be 
returned to the Iraqi people on 
June 30. The Iraqi Governing 
Council should be increased to 
125 members from its current 
total of 25. A larger council 
would be more representative of 
the Iraqi people. Also, the United 
Nations must be encouraged to 
take control of the electoral 
process, making sure that the first 
series of national elections are 
run fairly. 

Sixth, the need to involve 
other countries will require an 
honest approach. As a result, new 
leadership is required in the 
United States. President Bush 
and his administration have been 
hostile to many of our traditional 
allies. Any effort to get them 
involved would stink of politics 
and would not be viewed as sin- 
cere. We should all thank 
President Bush for commencing 
this process of democratization in 
the Middle East, but we should 
now turn to a more capable 
leader, someone willing to work 
with our allies in a humble fash- 
ion, and that leader is John Kerry. 

In the final analysis, we need 
to be prepared to stay in Iraq for 
many years. It is our responsibil- 
ity to ripen the conditions for 
democracy. Failure to do so is a 
threat to our national security and 
to the world’s prosperity. 


Michael Buxton, 
chairman of the College 
Democrats 


By Melissa Marchel 
Oklahoma Daily 
(University of Oklahoma) 


NORMAN, Okla. —I want my videos, 
MTV! 

The Federal Trade Commission 
should crack down on MTV for false 
advertising. I think the last time I saw 
music on Music Television was in the 
early 1990s. A more appropriate name for 
MTV would be CRPTV (Crappy Reality 
Programming Television) or RTV (Rerun 
Television). 

What happened? MTV use to be a cul- 
turally relevant cable network that aired 
music videos for Gen X-ers as they 
slacked on the couch. Now, MTV is a bar- 
gain bin black hole of cheap and sleazy 
programming aimed at pleasing the most 
basic of tastes, i.e. high school kids. I think 
the channel plays two hours of video a day, 


if that. The rest of the time slots are devot- 
ed to the “Real World/Road Rules 
Challenge” reruns, blocks of “The 
-Newlyweds” or, God help us, “I Want A 
Famous Face.” 

MTV might have kick-started this 
reality TV plague with “The Real World,” 
but that doesn’t mean it has to devote all 
its programming to reality TV. Stop the 
insanity! Fourteen seasons of “The Real 
World” is 13 too many. They’ ve started to 
run out of places to stick the stereotypical 
characters. Pretty soon, MTV will resort to 
“Real World: Back-Once-Again-for-the- 
Eighth-Time, New York.” 

I blame MTV for making Jessica 
Simpson and Nick Lachey famous, and for 
that, MTV, I will never forgive you. If not 
for MTV, Simpson and Lachey could have 
just faded away with all the other cookie- 
cutter, one-hit wonders left over from the 
*NSYNC days. Now they have a variety 


hour on network television. Damn you, 
MTV! 

And Dave Navarro lost all cool points 
from being in Jane’s Addiction and the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers in one fell swoop 
when he agreed to do “‘Til Death Do Us 
Part.” 

MTV’s evil plans turn more sinister 
when it plans to breed itself a new genera- 
tion of viewers. This is why they have so 
many dating shows. They plan to hook up 
all their lonely meathead and bimbo view- 
ers together on “Room _ Raiders,” 
“Taildaters,” “Dismissed;” need I go on? 
And the crowning nasty pit-filled cherry 
on the MTV ice cream sundae of filth is 
that it plays all these awful shows again 
and again in a perpetual cycle of rerun 
doom. : 

I miss the music. I miss cool videos. 
They are out there. Where’s it at? 
Relegated to MT V2, which half the nation 


doesn’t get. 

MTV tries to say it plays videos on its 
vote-in program “Total Request Live.” 
TRL, as the kids call it, is the bane of my 
existence. It doesn’t really play videos. 
The show airs 20 seconds of kids scream- 
ing into a microphone, one minute of the 
newest pretty-boy or -girl veejay stuttering 
and 15 seconds of video. 

But then again, who wants to see 
Britney Spears videos; anyway, besides 
people with no taste? Another thing that 
bothers me about TRL is, shouldn’t those 
kids be in school? 

Do they really have nothing better to 
do than hold up posterboards with “I Heart 
Justin” written in glitter pen? 

I know I do. 


— U-Wire 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


In a bar fight, which 
professional wrestler would © 
you want backing you 


up and why? 





“Jesse Ventura because as 
a politician he’d be able to 
use diplomacy to get me 


out of it.” 


Rev. Brian Cummings, S.S.E 


“Chyna, because even her 


boobs have muscles.” 


Emily Davison, ‘05 


“Big Bossman, the one 
that dressed like a cop 
because he was a big 
dude.” 


Jeff Baker, '06 


‘The Undertaker because 


he rocks a motorcycle.” 


Kelly McCarron, ‘05 


Matt Whoriskey, ‘05 


Erin Wakeham, '06 


Christian Paulino, '05 


“The Bushwhackers cause 
they have the coolest 
entrance.” 


“The Rock because he’s an 
American superhero.” 


“The Ultimate Warrior. The 
first one, because he was 
all coked up.” 


“Jake ‘The Snake’ Roberts 
because not only was he 
big, but he had a snake.” 


Sarah Backe, '04 
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Photo courtesy of Craig Duffy 
Sophomores Kristin Beattie and Kaitlyn McKernan spend time with their new friends from El Salvador. 


St. Michael’s students 


bring help to El Salvador 


Students provide 700 pounds of supplies to various organizations 


By Gary Jeanfaivre 
Staff Writer 


There’s no better feeling 
than helping someone in need, 
except maybe doing it a tropical 
country. A group of five St. 
Michael’s students, did just that, 
and fulfilled long-time personal 
dreams by immersing themselves 
in Latin American culture during 
their Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts service trip to El Salvador 
in March. , 

Sophomores Kristin Beattie, 
Craig Duffy, | Christopher 
Higgins, Kaitlyn McKernan and 
junior Alexander Hadden accom- 
panied by Spanish professor 
Mary Jane Lipinski and a 
licensed practical nurse Tracy 
Tyler-O’ Reilly had many reasons 
for wanting to volunteer their 
time. 

“J am very into service work, 
and as a Spanish major it’s really 
critical to experience Latin 
American culture: to have a 
greater understanding of it,” 
Duffy said. 

Professor Marta Umanzor is 
from San Miguel and was able to 
prepare the group for service 
work in a sensitive setting. 

“We were told by professor 
Umanzor that we were there to 
watch and listen, and not to be 
too nosy, too prying, or putting 
out too much of our own opin- 
ions,” Lipinski said. 

El Salvador is in northern 
Central America. It has a Pacific 
Ocean coastline, and a population 
of about 6 million people in an 
area the size of Massachusetts. El 
Salvador was the site of a 12-year 
civil war that ended in 1992. The 
war had cost an estimated 80,000 
lives, uprooted about | million 
people, and destroyed the coun- 
try’s infrastructure. 

The group arrived in E! 
Salvador at the end of the dry 
season so the ground was 
scorched brown by the high heat 


There’s a poverty of 
material things but 
there’s not a poverty 
of spirit. 


— Mary Jane Lipinski 
Spanish professor 


and lack of rain. 

“Tt was a 70-degree tempera- 
ture difference from here (St. 
Michael’s),” Hadden said. -““As 
soon as you step off the plane you 
feel the heat.” 

Umanzor’s brother, Roberto 
Robles, met the group at the air- 
port. Robles hired a van to take 
the group the 75 miles to San 
Miguel and provided any other 
assistance they needed. 

“That’s an incredible gift to 
be able to have when you go ona 
service trip. Someone who is 100 
percent in their heart available 
that way,” Tyler-O’Reilly said. 

Before heading to San 
Miguel, the group was able to 
spend some time in San Salvador. 
There they saw the “gigantic” 
United States Embassy building, 
which is four blocks square, and 
also visited the assassination site 
of Archbishop Oscar Romero. 
Romero was an outspoken advo- 
cate for human rights and peace 
up until the day he was murdered, 
March 24, 1980. 

After this “powerful experi- 
ence,” the group got a glimpse of 
the American influence on El 
Salvador as they walked around 
the upscale Metro Centro shop- 
ping center in the capital city. 

The adventure continued as 
the group made its way to San 
Miguel. On the road to San 
Miguel the group got a glimpse 
of the varying landscapes of El 
Salvador, as well as a taste of 
some of the products the people 
produce, including fresh cocoa 


milk and sugar cane juice. 

The group members didn’t 
only go for the fun, food and 
beauty,.of El Salvador... They 
brought 700.pounds of supplies 


_to an orphanage, nursing: home, 


day care center and medical clin- 
ic in the rural town of San 
Miguel. Many of the supplies 
were aquired through donations 
and fund-raisers, such as the 
“angelitos” Christmas tree or the 
Valentine’s Day candy sales held 
by the modern languages depart- _ 
ment that raised about $2,200. 

The first stop in San Miguel 
was the orphanage, Aldea Infantil 
San Antonio. The orphanage was 
started in 1977 when a 
Franciscan priest decided to help | 
the large number of children 
wandering the streets. 

“It’s not the stereotypical 
orphanage with a bunch of beds 
lined up in a big room,” Duffy — 
said. “It is more of a community 
or family.” 1 

Because the parish runs the 
orphanage, money is always in 
demand. To help support the 
orphanage, the family of Michael 
Cunneen donated $990 in memo- 
ry of their late son. Cunneen, 
Class of 2004, wanted to go on 
the trip but was killed in an acci- ~ 
dent last summer. A plaque made 
in his honor now hangs in the 
orphanage. 

The 94 children at the 
orphanage range in age from 3 
months to 21 years old. Most of 
the children are at the orphanage 
for economic reasons, but some 
are there because their parents 
were killed in the civil war. 

Hadden said it was hard to 
be around some of the children 
because as soon as you get 
attached to them, it’s time to go 
home. He recalled a cute 3-year- 
old named Griselda. 

“She totally won me over,” 
Hadden said. 


See EL SALVADOR, Page 7 
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EL SALVADOR: Bringing help to the young and old 
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Lipinski had a picture of a 
week-old boy wrapped in a blan- 
ket. The infant was left at the 
_ Shelter in a shoebox. Supposedly 

a young boy dropped the baby off 
because his cousin was neglect- 
ing the baby, Lipinski said. 

“They get more benefits and 
more opportunities being raised 
in this orphanage than they would 
if they were raised in the poverty 
of their own home,” Lipinski 
said. 

The group spent mornings 
tutoring, playing and carrying out 
projects with the children. “The 
projects included arts and crafts, 
bicycle repair, making play 
dough, setting up a laptop com- 
puter, and “green up time,’ which 
included picking up garbage and 
cleaning the roofs of the houses 
where the children - lived,” 
Lipinski wrote in the final report. 

Even though the group mem- 
bers were the only Americans in 
San Miguel, they were welcomed 
with hugs, and the occasional 
“gringo” greeting. 

“T didn’t feel like we stuck 
out,” Duffy said. “I know we did, 
but I didn’t feel it.” 

This was some of the 
orphans’ first encounter with 
Americans, but they had still 
managed to form a grandiose or 
inflated perception of the United 
States, Duffy said. 
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‘Shorter 
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“They asked me questions 
like, ‘Are there clouds in the 
United States, and does every- 
body eat pizza?’” he said. 

Each home has about seven 
children being taken care of by 
one mother. The mother gets only 
three days off a month to be with 
her own family. All the children 
go to school and wear uniforms. 
They are taken to school by truck 
because the bus was broken. 

“There’s a poverty of materi- 
al things but there’s not a poverty 
of spirit,” Lipinski said. “I think 
in some cases we have a poverty 
of spirit in our country.” 

The faith of the people in 
San Miguel was always evident. 
Lipinski recalled falling in and 
out of dreams to the sounds of 
church bells at 5:30 a.m. Mass is 
broadcast over loud speakers at 6 
p.m., and “beautiful” Christian 
rock can be heard throughout the 
day. 

“Tt’s like religion has totally 
infiltrated their entire being,” 
Lipinski said. “Their faith is what 
drives their life.” ; 

The group saw _ the 
Salvadoran spirit at the nursing 
home, too. Many in the nursing 
home, Asilo San Antonio, have 
mental problems from the trau- 
matic loss of loved ones. 

“Only a few were really with 
it,” Duffy said. 

Besides interacting with res- 
idents, the group painted seven 
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During the MOVE group’s final day, the children demonstrate a traditional dance to show their gratitude. 


rooms in the women’s section of 
the nursing home. After their 
busy, fun-filled days, the group 
retired to four rooms in the par- 
sonage of the Italian priest of the 
Oratorio San Jose. 

For Lipinski, one of the most 
moving moments in the nursing 
home came when one of the 
workers said, “We all really care 
about our children because 
they’re our future, but we have to 
care about our elders because 
they’re our past.” 

“Tt was a beautiful insight,” 


witnessing them. 

“They will obviously benefit 
from what we brought,” Hadden 
said, “but what is more important 
is establishing relationships for 
future trips.” 


Lipinski said. 

And though the trip ended 
nearly a month ago, the memo- 
ries from El Salvador will stick 
with the group for a long time. 

“Tt definitely changed my 
perspective on the world,” Duffy 
said. “We should be happy with 
what we have, and not unhappy 
with what we don’t have.” 

Hadden shared Duffy’s sen- 
timents, adding that everyone 
cares about social inequities 
around the world, but it is differ- 
ent when you are actually there 


A 


There are so many reasons to take a summer course at Saint Michael’s! 


@ Compiete a regular semester class in a three-, four- or six-week session! 
@ Tuition per credit is $385 for in-state and out-of-state students. 

@ A great opportunity to improve your GPA. Smaller class sizes allow for greater individual attention. 
@ Day and evening classes available. 


@ By taking even one course during the summer, you can lighten your fall course load, 


m Lower — 
cost 


SB Flexible 
scheduling 


@ Get ahead 
in your 
studies 

@ Lighten 
your fall 
schedule 


m@ Smaller | 
class size — 

@ Try 7 
something 
new 
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or fulfill a graduation requirement. 


AR 205B Drawing | (3cr.) 

Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 1:00 - 2:05 p.m., 

June 21 - July 30 (LSR: Artistic Experience) 

AR 313 Western Calligraphy (3cr.) 

Monday - Friday, 10:00 a.m. - 11:15 am., May 17 - June 25 
Studio Fee $40. LSR: Artistic Experience 

AR 327A Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 8:15 a.m, - 12:00 p.m., May 18 - June 17 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studia, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 

AR 327C Ceramics t: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 8:15 a.m. - 12:00 p.m., June 22 - July 22 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St, Burfington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 

AR 327B Ceramics I: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:15 p.m, - 10:00 p.m.. May 18 - June 17 
Burlington City Arts Ciay Studie, Main St, Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 

AR 327D Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:15 p.m. - 10:00 p.m., June 22 - July 22 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studie, Main St, Burfington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Bi 335 Advanced Topics: Biology of Fishes (4cr.) 


Monday - Friday, 8:45 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., May 24 - June 18 
Lab Fee $100. 

BU 313 Leadership (3cr.) 

Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 p.m. - 8:10 p.m., May 24 - June 30 
BU 315 Financial Policies of Corporations (3cr.) 


Tuesday & Thursday, 2:00 p.m. - 4:55 p.m., May 18 - June 24 


CH 101 Chemistry for Changing Times (3cr.) 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 

9:00 a.m. - 11:55 a.m., May 17 - June 18 

LSR: Natural/Math Science 


Three- and Four-Week Courses 


THREE-WEEK COURSES 


AR 205A Drawing | (3cr.) 

Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 

May 17 - June 4 

LSR: Artistic Experience 

CS 101 introduction to Computing (4cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 

1:00 p.m. - 2:40 p.m. lab 

May 17 - June 4 

LSR: Natural/Math Science 

MU 101 Rudiments of Music (3cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 1:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 

May 17 - June 4 

LSR: Artistic Experience 

TH 321 Playwriting (3cr.) 

Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 

May 17 - June 4 


FOUR-WEEK COURSES 


BU 141 Financial Accounting (4cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 

May 17 - June 14 

BU 211 Management Information 
Systems (3cr.) 

Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 

9:00 a.m. - 12:15 p.m., June 15 - July 8 


Classes are held on campus 
unless otherwise noted. 


For the most current information and registration forms, stop by the Registrar’s Office (Jeanmarie 288) or visit 


www.smecvt.edu/summer 


BU 271 International Business (3cr.) 
Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 

1:00 p.m. - 4:10 p.m., June 29 - July 22 

BU 303 Management & Org. Behavior (4cr.) 
Monday ~ Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 

May 17 = June 11 

LSR: Social Scicnce/Org. Studies 


JO 413A Journalism Practicum (3cr.) 
Online 
May 17 ~June 18 


JO 413B Journalism Practicum (3cr.) 
Online 
June 21 - July 30 


MA 101 Finite Math (3cr.) 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 

9:00 a.m. - 12:15 p.m., May 17 - June 11 
LSR: Natural/Math Sctence 


PO 120 Introduction to American 
National Government (3cr.) 

Monday - Thursday, 5:00 p.m. - 7:25 p.m. 

June 7 - July 1 

LSR: Social Science/Org, Studies 

PO 203 American Foreign Policy (3cr.) 
Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 

5:00 p.m. - 8:10 p.m., July 6 - July 29 

PS 270 Cognitive Psychology (3cr.) 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 

9:00 a.m. 


@ Housing is available. Room and board options start at $222.50 a week. 
& Other Summer Session perks include: 

@ Complete library access every day of the week 

@ Half-price tickets to Saint Michael’s Playhouse (two ticket limit per show) 


& Pree use of recreational facilities 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - SUMMER 2004 


EC 101 Macroeconomic Theory (3cr.) 

Monday & Wednesday. 5:00 p.m. - 8:10 p.m., May 17 - June 23 
ESR: Sacial Sctence/Ong. Studies 

EC 103 Microeconomic Theory {3cr.) 

Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00 p.m. - 8:10 p.m., May 18 - June 24 
ISK: Social Sctence/Org. Studies 

EN 403 Special Topics in Film: Documentary Film (4cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:20 p.m. - 9:30 p.m., May 18 - June 24 
EN 413 Special Topics in English: Creative Writing (4cr.) 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 

9:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m., June 14 - July 23 

JO 205 Writing for Media (4cr.) 

Monday - Thursday, 12:30 p.m. - 2:20 p.m., May 31 - July 15 
JO 319 Photojournalism (3cr.) 

Monday, Wednesday & Thursday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:15 a.m. 

May 17 - June 24 

MA 102 Elementary Statistics (3cr.) 

Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 p.m. - 8:10 p.m., May 17 - June 23 
LSR: Natural/Math Science 

PH 103 Intro to Philosophical Problems (3cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m., June 28 - July 30 
ESR: Philosopher 

PS 101 General Psychology (3cr.) 

Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 10:15 a.m., May 17 - June 25 


SP 210 intermediate Spanish (5cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m., May 17 - June 18 


TH 205 Introduction to Acting (3cr.) 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 1:00 p.m. - 3:05 p.m. 
May 17 - June 25 


12:20 p.m., May 31 - June 24 é : 
LSR: Artistic Experience 


CELEBRATING A 


1904-2004 
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People take to the streets and 
increase sexual violence awareness 


By Emily Heffernan 
Staff Writer 


On Wednesday, April 14, a 
mixture of college students and 
men and women off all ages 
joined together in Burlington at 
the annual event of Take Back 
the Night. 

Now an international event, 
Take Back the Night first began 
as a protest in England to bring 
awareness to the fear women felt 
when walking the streets at night. 
It occurred in the United States 
for the first time in San Francisco 
in 1978. 

In a study conducted by the 
National Victim Center, 1.3 
women 18 and older are raped 
each minute in the United States. 
April is Sexual Violence 
Awareness Month, and events 
have been organized throughout 
the month to raise awareness and 
show support in local communi- 
ties. 

Beginning with a rally held 
at the University of Vermont 
green at 6 p.m., supporters joined 
together and the night was 
opened by chanting cheers led by 
the radical cheerleaders, after 

‘which the group headed down to 

Burlington’s City Hall. It 
marched through -the streets of 
Burlington holding signs and 
chanting words of anti-violence 
and equality. Once the group 
reached City Hall, a speak-out 
was held inside. It was a time for 
survivors to share their experi- 
ences with each other and discuss 
sexual violence. 

Jennifer Ellis works at 
UVM’s Women’s Center and was 
the lead coordinator of the event. 
This was Ellis’ second year 
working on Take Back the Night, 
and said she was very happy with 
how it went and the number of 
supporters who attended. 

“T thought it went really 
well. We had one of the biggest — 
if not the biggest (turnouts) — 
we’ ve ever had,” she said. 


Ellis said she was pleased at » 


the amount of media coverage 
the event received and with the 
attendance of Burlington Mayor 
Peter Clavelle who spoke at the 
event. Even though she is pleased 
with the attention brought to sex- 
ual violence, Ellis said it is a 
shame that to get that awareness 
a month has to be chosen to 
enlighten people. 

“J think that every month 
should be sexual violence aware- 
ness month,” Ellis said. “It’s too 
bad people aren’t aware more 
year ‘round.” 

Burlington resident Steve 
Ekberg held a sign during the 
march to show his support and 
also represent the Green Party, 
which he said is seriously con- 
cerned about the issue of sexual 
violence. 

“I think we live in a very 
sexist society that discriminates 
against women, and this is a very 
intense, direct action regarding 
that aspect of sexual discrimina- 





Photo by Emily Heffernan 


Burlington residents and students of St. Michael’s and UVM march 
through Burlington to increase the awareness of sexual violence. 


tion,” Ekberg said. “The purpose 
of this march is against sexual 
violence against women. I really 
can’t think of anything more 
right to the point than this.” 

Sarah Kenny, the project 
coordinator for public policy at 
Vermont Network Against 
Domestic Violence and Sexual 
Assault, was present at the speak- 
out. Kenny was also pleased with 
the number of people in atten- 
dance. She was most surprised 
with the energy of the marchers. 

“That’s the kind of energy 
you can’t get anywhere else in 
the world,” she said. 

Kenny said she was also 
impressed with the number of 
survivors who stood up to speak 
about their experiences. 

“T think it’s so powerful for 
the community to hear the voices 
of the survivors, from the sur- 
vivors,” Kenny said. 

Events such as Take Back 
the Night are good ways for peo- 
ple in the community to learn 
about sexual violence,” Kenny 
said. “It is also a way for policy 
makers to hear from people who 
have been victims of sexual vio- 
lence and to expose the impor- 
tance of taking action. 

About 25 students from St. 
Michael’s attended the event, 
sophomore, Robyn  Bratica, 
attended the march and speak-out 
after hearing about it from her 
professor; who offered it as extra 
credit to the class. After learning 
about the event Bratica said she 
decided to attend not only for the 
credit but because the topic inter- 
ested her. 

“T thought it was very emo- 
tional and powerful,” she said. “It 
blew me away at some of the 
stuff people said.” 

Marching down the streets to 
City Hall was also very moving 
for Bratica because of the atten- 
tion the group received. People 
came outside from their homes to 
cheer and some even chose to 
join the group, she said. 

“I thought it was a good 
cause, it was really inspiring how 
people can survive through it and 
move on,” she said. 


Despite drawing in people 
during the march, Bratica said 
she wished there was more 
awareness about the issue and 
that a more diverse mix of people 
would attend to become more 
informed about such a serious 
topic. 

Kat Rich, a first-year at the 
University of Vermont, attended 
the gatherii.g along with the other 
members of the UVM women’s 
rugby team. The team fund raises 


_ for the. Women’s Rape. Crisis_.| 


Center, one of the organizations 
involved in sponsoring Take 
Back the Night. 

“Anything that the Women’s 
Rape Crisis Center is involved 
with we always attend,” Rich 
said. “This event was a nice way 
to show our support.” 

Walking down to City Hall 
along with the large group was a 
very moving part of the night for 
Rich because of the amount of 
positive feedback the supporters 
received. 

“I thought it was good 
because a lot of people were 
watching as we walked by and 
some even came and walked with 
us,” said Rich. 

During this month other 
events are being sponsored by the 
UVM Women’s Center, the 
Women’s Rape Crisis Center, and 
the Vermont Network Against 
Domestic Violence and Sexual 
Assault. 

There will be a survivor’s art 
show and conferences discussing 
sexual violence. A self-defense 
class was also open to students at 
St. Michael’s this month, spon- 
sored by the St. Michael’s 
Women’s Center. 














HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
This week you will obtain new precious pos- 
sessions that will cause you to be envied. 


' Take extra security measures. Always lock 


your doors. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Preconceived notions can hinder you. This 
week, when given the opportunity to inter- 
act with those you would normally look 
down on, take it. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 
This week you should avoid comparing your 
cccomplishments to those of your peers. 
Instead you should try to create your own 
experiences that will alter your life. Plan a 
trip abroad for the summer. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Your hard work is coming to a close, but ° 


before you run off to have your fun, always 
remember to double check it and make a 
backup. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Teamwork can-make your workload lighter, 
but think long and hard before choosing the 
group. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) ¥ 
This week you want to hold off on making 
any major housing and money decisions until 
you’re a little less distracted. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
New career opportunities will cause you to 


unhappily make major wardrobe changes, ~ 


but keep in mind dressing your age doesn’t 
mean you have to continuously act it. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

You have become accustomed to playing 
the role of follower. This week your skills as 
a leader will be tested. Taking the reins and 
running with them will make people look at 
you in a new light. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Being away from your family doesn’t neces- 


sarily mean that your opinion doesn’t mat- — 


ter. To put an end to uncertainty and con- 
flict, give home a call and tell. them what 
you think. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Friends have often relied on your advice 
about their relationships and it’s time they 
return the favor. This week give friends a 
chance to meet the new person in your life. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

This week you will find common ground with 
the most unlikely person. Even though their 
actions seem helpful now, don’t turn your 
back or you might just get stabbed. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

This week is the ideal time to reunite with 
friends who you might see every day but 
just haven't had the time to chat with. Get 
together for pizza and a movie. 


insvs 
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Bringing the arts to the outside world 


Second annual US Arts F estival to be held around campus 


By Nicole Manchisi 
Staff Writer 


Actors, dancers and musi- 
cians from the fine arts depart- 
ment will share their works in 
progress with students and facul- 
ty passing through the campus 
for the second annual Performing 
Arts Festival on April 27 at noon. 

The hourlong festival will 
include work from Rough Edges 
— a theater improvisation work- 
shop — the bell choir, jazz and 
modern dance pieces, improvis- 
ing musicians, moving pictures 
and skits by actors in masks. 

Theater professor Cathy 
Hurst and dance instructor Erika 
Senft-Miller said they organized 
the first Performing Arts Festival 
last spring hoping it would be a 
wonderful way to combine the 
works of the performing arts. 

Hurst and _ Senft-Miller 
began organizing this year’s fes- 
tival as early as December and 
said they are happy with the feed- 
back they have received from the 
fine arts department. 

“This year we have a 
stronger commitment from the 
fine arts faculty,’ Hurst said. 


“Students’ works are getting 
shared.” 
Senft-Miller said the support 


from the college gave her confi- 
dence to prepare for this year’s 
event. | Aer ae 

“I got really good feedback 
from last year’s event, which was 
encouraging to do it again,” 
Senft-Miller said. “Hopefully, it 
will become an annual event.” 

Hurst said the events this 
year are site-specific, meaning 
each group choreographed some- 
thing for a certain area of the 
courtyard. The set-up is different 
from the original stage set-up, 
where the performers and audi- 
ence were confined to one specif- 
ic location. 

Sophomore Jon van Luling, 
co-leader of Rough Edges, talked 
about his workshop’s role in the 
Performing Arts Festival. 

“We have 200 games that we 
can play and pick from, and we’ ll 
probably use about eight or 
nine,” van Luling said. “We’ll 
show and play them as many 
times as people want us to.” 

Van Luling said he wants 
people to join his workshop at the 
festival. He said the improvisa- 
tion exercises Rough Edges will 
do at the festival are important in 
theater and everyday life. 

“Improvisation in general is 
always important because in life 
you are taken by surprise by situ- 
ations,” van Luling said. “It is 
always good to be able to think 
by the seat of your pants.” 

Senft-Miller has two creative 
dance classes performing at the 
festival. She said one is going to 
work on site-specific material, 
where dancers will move outside 
in relation to what’s happening in 
the courtyard. Students from the 
other creative dance class will do 
a structured improvisation piece 
where their central -focus is on 





Photo courtesy of Peter Harrigan 


Last year, students from the fine arts department entertained people as they danced through campus in colorful sacks as body sculptures. This year 


event organizers hope to bring more events outside, such as improvisational workshops and a saxophone concert. 


traveling as a group. 

“In both of the creative 
dance classes the students are 
working on the material,” Senft- 
Miller said. “I only gave them the 
structure. They are developing 
the material Within that struc- 
tite cae 

Hurst has been Dorie with 
the theater students to create per- 
formapces by actors in masks and 
actors in moving pictures. 

The actors in masks 
appeared in last year’s festival 
wearing colored stretch bags cov- 
ering their entire bodies. Hurst 
said they will be running around, 
causing mischief and creating 
body sculptures throughout cam- 
pus. 

The saxophone quartet, 
Dirty Sax, composed of first-year 
soprano sax player Anna 
Michael, sophomore alto sax 
player Erika Mason, junior tenor 
sax player Michael Christian, and 
junior baritone sax player Jessica 


Parent, might play the Beatles 


song “When I’m 64,” and the 
classical piece “The Art of the 
Fugue.” 

- The rain date for the per- 
formance is Thursday, April 28, 
beginning at noon. Hurst said if it 
rains on April 28 students will 
perform in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

Sophomore Jo Pressimone, a 
student involved in Rough Edges, 
said the festival is especially 
important for students at this time 
of the year because they are 
stressing over their upcoming 
finals. 

“People are stressed out,” 
Pressimone said. “We want to 
help them loosen up.” 

The festival is beginning at 
noon, so most students and facul- 
ty leaving class and lunch will 
have access to it, Pressimone 
said. 

“It's harder to bring people 
to the theater,” Senft-Miller said. 


“Tt’s easier to bring it to the peo- 
ple. Easy access to the art experi- 
ence is really important to me.” 
Hurst and Senft-Miller said 
the Performing Arts Festival 
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life ... 


to Saint Michael’s. 


selected by May 3, 
ext. 2807. 
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What's In It for me? 
A free digital camera! 


How do I audition? 

Submit a sample blog entry (text only) to Mark Preston 
(mpreston@smcvt. edu) by Monday, April 26". 
Questions? Call Mark at ext. 2808 or Robin at 


enables students and faculty to 
see the campus in a different way. 

“Everyone walks to lunch 
hundreds of times,” Senft-Miller 
said. “All of a sudden you see 
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Be a Blogger for 
Saint Michael’s College! 


We're looking for three good students .... 


What would I have to do? 
Our bloggers will be required to upload new blog entries every two 
weeks. The entries should include at least 250 words of text and 2-3 
digital photos, Check out what our bloggers have done this year at 
http://www.smeblogs.com 


What should I write about? 
The idea here is to give prospective students a glimpse into what student 
life is like at Saint Michael’s. You should write about your day-to-day 
what your classes are like, what you do during your down time, 
your ups and your downs. We want the blog entries to be honest, but at 
the same time keep in mind that these are a tool meant to attract students 


Bloggers will be 


something unexpected, and you 
see your daily life in a different 


” 


way. 
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Saint Michael's College 
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~Munch and mingle 


Coffee hour blends international and American students 


By Colleen Rainsford 
Staff Writer 


Interested in meeting new 
people and snacking on foods 
from around the world? 
International Coffee Hour is just 
the place. 

“It is an excellent opportuni- 
ty for international and American 
students, faculty and staff to 
come together to share traditional 
foods of a particular country, cof- 
fee, tea and great conversation,” 
said Jacqui Samale Roden, direc- 
tor of international student activ- 
ities. “It’s a place where cultural 
exchange occurs and where 
friendships are born.” 

Sophomore Krystal Wrinn 
has been going every week for 
the whole semester. “I like com- 
ing and I think it’s a great idea for 
a diversity of students,’ Wrinn 
said. She initially thought it was 
only for international students, 
but then discovered anyone is 
invited to attend. 

The coffee hour attracts 
about 100 people each week, 
Roden said. Some events are 
more popular than others depend- 
ing on the theme. The majority of 
students are from other countries, 


but American students, graduate 
students and professors also 
attend. 

Usually the coffee hour has a 
theme, and coffee is not the only 
thing served. “Students are invit- 
ed to sponsor International 
Coffee Hour, a real opportunity 
for international students to share 
their culture with the St. 
Michael’s community,” Roden 
said. “Students just returning 
from abroad have a chance to 
offer what they have learned and 
experienced and possibly connect 
with students from that country.” 

For St. Patrick’s Day there 
was Irish soda bread, and on the 
Day of the Dead in October 
unique food from Mexico was 
served. Japanese, Mexican, and 
Korean coffee hours have been 
themes of the past, graduate stu- 
dent Jesus Fuentes said. 

Fuentes works as a student 
assistant for Roden. “We try to 
represent every culture on cam- 
pus, and we are trying to estab- 
lish a bridge between American 
and international students,’ he 
said. “Unfortunately, Americans 
don’t really attend.” 

Sophomore Alyson Kenney 
went to the Mexican coffee hour 


History department 
features ‘An Evening 
with Madame F’ 


By Caitlin Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Jews faced with genocide 
during the holocaust had few 
options. Many were rounded up 
and sent to concentration camps. 
Others fled Europe. Some hid, 
like Anne Frank and her family. 
Still others faced with concen- 
tration camps put their talents to 
use and escaped being killed 
through their performances for 
Nazi officers. 

“If you were Jewish during 
the Holocaust, if you could 
make yourself useful, you 
lived,” history professor Frank 
Nicosia said. 

The story of one woman 
who performed to keep herself 
alive in concentration camps 
during World War II will come 
to St. Michael’s College on 
April 22. 

Claudia Stevens wrote and 
performs her one-woman show, 
“An Evening with Madame F,” 
as a remembrance of those who 
used their talents to narrowly 
escape death at the hands of the 
Nazis. 

The show is based loosely 
on the life of one woman, Fania 
Fenelon. Fenelon was born in 
Paris in 1918 and lived as a pro- 
fessional singer until the Nazi 
invasion. At that time, she began 
supporting the French Under- 
ground. She was arrested in 
1943 and eventually sent to 


Auschwitz, a Polish concentra- 
tion camp. 

In an attempt to stay alive, 
Fenelon performed with the 
women’s orchestra for Nazi offi- 
cers. 

Her plan worked, and 
Fenelon was liberated from 
Bergen-Belsen, a German con- 
centration camp, on April 15, 
1945, just hours before her cap- 
tors planned to kill everyone in 
the camp. 

The story of “Madame F” is 
similar to Fenelon’s life, but 
Stevens used Fenelon’s mem- 
oirs, “Sursis pour L’ Orchestre,” 
(“Deferment for the Orchestra’’) 
to portray the story of many per- 
formers in concentration camps. 

Fenelon received the 
Legion of Honor for her efforts. 
She died of cancer in 1983. 

This performance is part of 
the Miller Symposium on the 
Arts in Nazi Germany, spon- 
sored by the Center for 
Holocaust Studies at the 
University of Vermont and the 
Rabbi Max B. Wall Endowment 
for Jewish Studies at St. 
Michael’s. _ 

The endowment was started 
by Rabbi Wall to ensure St. 
Michael’s could hire a local 
rabbi to teach a course on Jewish 
studies. The endowment also 
allows for various symposiums, 
an annual lecture and events like 
“An Evening with Madame F.” 

Nicosia is on the external 





54 
We try to represent 
every culture on 
campus, and we are 
trying to establish a 
bridge between 
American and 
international 
students. 


— Jesus Fuentes 
graduate student 


on March 3. “I went for Spanish 
class to experience the Mexican 
culture and to try something new 
that I haven’t been introduced 
to,” Kenney said. 

Traditional Mexican foods 
such as chocolate caliente, a 
Mexican hot chocolate, and 
Tostadas, corn tortillas served 
with refried beans and cheese, 
were served. To add to the 
Mexican atmosphere, people 
dressed in traditional clothing 
and Mexican music played in the 
background. ‘ 

“T haven’t been to very many 


_ What: Miller Symposium on 


the Arts in Nazi Germany 


Where: Symposium is at 
UVM's Billings Student 
Center, recital of holocaust 
music is at UVM’s Recital 
Hall of the Southwick Music 
Complex, “An Evening with 
Madame EF” will be held in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


When: Symposium starts at 
9 a.m. Aptil 22 and lasts all 
day. The recital and 
“Evening with Madame F” 
both start at 8 p.m. 


Cost: Entrance to sympo- 
sium is $10. Performance 
and recital are both free. 


For more information 
contact history professor 
Francis Nicosia at Ext. 
2249 


board of directors for the UVM 
center and has been central in 
arranging events between the 
two groups, said David Scrase, 
director of the Center for 
Holocaust Studies. 

“Professor Nicosia is a 
major figure in Holocaust 
Studies,” Scrase said. 

The symposium itself takes 
place on April 25 at UVM, anda 
recital of holocaust-related 
music will take place there on 
April 24, Scrase said. 

“Music of the Holocaust” 
features pianist Paul Orgel — a 
professor of humanities at St. 
Michael’s — and includes music 
composed before, during and 
after the holocaust, Nicosia said. 


because it conflicts with my 
schedule,” Kenney said. “Maybe 
I would go again if I were able to 
make time.” 

Students hear about the cof- 
fee hour through e-mail and 
friends. Adam Lothrop attended 
his first coffee hour on April 14, 
where pizza was served. 

“IT am impressed with the 
turnout,” Lothrop said. “I am nor- 
mally working, but today I didn’t 
have to. I will come again if I 
have a chance.” 

The coffee hour is sponsored 
by the School of International 
Studies. There is a_ special 
account to pay for the food, 
Fuentes said. 

Roden said all cultures are 
invited to participate. “If a group 
of students decide to host coffee 
hour, they can prepare traditional 
foods from their country,’ she 
said. “They may also display arti- 
facts or pictures from their coun- 
try, play music or even perform.” 

Rattiya Panichkul, a gradu- 
ate student from Thailand, has 
made Thai food for the coffee 
hour. “I have been here for three 
years and it’s more fun to learn 
about the different cultures,” she 


said. “I usually try everything, 


‘Ifyou go 





What: international Coffee 
Hour 







Where: St. Edmund's foyer 


When: Wednesdays, 
3:15 to 4 p.m. 







For more information 
contact Jacqui Samale 
Roden at Ext. 2303 





and it’s all good.” Panichkul ini- 
tially heard about the event 
through a friend. 

Modhar Aldabbagh came 
from Saudi Arabia and has been 
to a couple of coffee hours this 
year. He heard about the event 
through e-mail, and his friends 
have also invited him to come. 

“I know almost all of the 
international students and some 
of the American students that 
come,” Aldabbagh said. “I am 
here now because I am waiting 
for my next class to start.” 

Roden encourages everyone 
at St. Michael’s to come and get a 
taste of coffee hour. “It’s a won- 
derful time to meet new people, 
have interesting conversation, 
and eat great food,” she said. 


‘The Other Side’ doesn’t look 
very bright for Godsmack 


By Ben Greiner 
The Pitt News 
(University of Pittsburgh) 


There comes a time in every 
band’s career when its members 
feel they need to “mix things up a 
little.” Some bands put out a 
greatest hits compilation, while 
others release a live album. 

Godsmack is no different 
when it comes to changing the 
pace of its music. The band 
recently released “The Other 
Side” — a seven-song -acoustic 
album that’s a large departure 
from its normal hard rock sound. 

“The Other Side” features 


only two new songs, with three ~ 


songs being re-released and two 
songs being remixed. “Keep 
Away,” a song from the band’s 
multi-platinum self-titled debut 


- LP, has been repackaged on the 


new release. 

The newer, slower version of 
“Keep Away” is lacking when 
compared to the hard riff-driven 
original. The originally angry 
line, “Do like I told you, stay 
away from me / Never misunder- 
stand me, keep away from me,” 
just isn’t the same with guitarist 
Tony Rombola playing 
unplugged. 

“Asleep,” previously titled 
“Awake” and released from the 
album of the same name, has 
received a facelift. Besides hav- 
ing been slowed down, some 
lyrics from the track have been 
slightly altered. The line, “Wait 
another minute / Can’t you see 
what this pain has f---ing done to 
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Photo from www.Amazon.com 
Godsmack’s newest release offers 
a softer, acoustic take on old 
songs, as well as a few new ones. 


me?” has been changed to “Wait 
a minute / Can’t you see what 
this pain has done to me?” Subtle 
changes like this make “Asleep” 
lack the anger the original pos- 
sessed. 

One of the new songs, 
“Touche,” showcases the vocal 
prowess of lead singer Sully Erna 
as he wails, “And I only would 
do for you what you do for me, 
yeah.” However, you can’t help 
but wonder what the song would 
sound like if it were a full- 
fledged rock version. 

While “The Other Side” 
isn’t a bad album, it doesn’t show 
the “real” Godsmack. The band 
had better turn things up before 
the end of this month when it 
joins metal gods Metallica for a 
short United States tour. 

If not, James Hetfield and 
company are sure to school 
Godsmack on how to rock. 
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Marathon runners are in a league of their own 


From Orlando to Philadelphia to Boston, St. Michael’s students keep on running 


By Rob Ticho 
Staff Writer 


Sane people might think a 
26.2-mile, grueling, agonizing 
footrace is a day trip to hell. 
Runners call it a marathon. 
Twenty thousand runners from all 
over the world gathered to run the 
108th Boston Marathon on April 
19. What could possibly inspire 
someone to run a marathon? 

For junior Stephanie 
Kircher, the decision was simple. 

“I woke up one day and 
decided I wanted to run a 
marathon,” Kircher said. 

After swearing off running 
competitively after high school, 
Kircher returned to the sport to 
stay in shape in college. With 
inspiration from her father, who 
once ran a marathon, she signed 
up for the Jan. 11 Disney World 
Marathon and began training. 

Training for a marathon 
requires serious commitment. 
Runners must begin preparing 
their bodies and minds months in 
advance. 

Kircher ran every day with 
one long run once a week. She 
alternated long distance runs to 
improve her endurance. She 
would run a 15-mile run one 
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Stephanie Kircher 
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Junior Stephanie Kircher ran the Disney World Marathon in 4:40:46 and placed 3,444th out of 16,000 people. 


week, then an 11-mile the next, 
followed by a 16-mile the next 
week. 

“Tt was a huge time commit- 
ment,” Kircher said. “I had to 
wake up at 5:30 every morning to 
run. I think my roommate hated 


” 


me. 

Senior David Balint and 
sophomore Lionel Welch run 
cross country for St. Michael’s 
and participated in their first 
marathon Nov. 23, 2003, in 
Philadelphia. 
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Balint chose to run the 
Philadelphia Marathon because it 
was at the end of cross country 
season. 

“T figured I would be in good 
enough shape to get through it, 
but it was tough,” Balint said. 

Welch enjoyed running the 
Philadelphia Marathon, so he 
decided to run the Boston 
Marathon this year. On April 49 
Welch finished the Boston 
Marathon in 3:07:51. Starting the 
marathon were 17,950 runners, 
and Welch placed 543rd of the 
16,743 who finished. 

Welch said he was in better 
shape for the Boston Marathon 
because he has done three runs of 
more than 20 miles in the past 
month. If you are healthy and in 
great shape, marathon training 
will still take a minimum of two 
months, Welch said. 

“The key is doing enough 
long runs to have strength for the 
last five miles,” Welch said. 

Running a marathon is men- 
tally draining. Mental training for 
a marathon is as important as the 
physical training. 

“T can’t explain the feeling of 
it,’ Kircher said. “You go 
through so many emotions.” 

Kircher will be running the 
Chicago Marathon on her 22nd 
birthday Oct. 10. The Chicago 
Marathon will be easier mentally, 
Kircher said. 

“IT know I can finish it this 
time,” she said. 

Welch said he was trying to 
prepare mentally for the Boston 


Marathon, but he was more nerv- . 


ous than he had ever been for a 
race. : 

It was the number of racers 
at the Boston Marathon.that con- 
cerned him. Welch was a speck in 
the more than 20,300-person sea. 
The Philadelphia race had around 
8,000 runners. 

Balint attests to the mind- 
bending nature of marathon run- 
ning. The first 13 miles were 
easy, but the next six miles 
became more real and the last 








Photo courtesy of Lionel Welch 
Sophomore Lionel Welch finishes 
the 2003 Philadelphia Marathon 
in a time of 2:55:24. 
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Photo courtesy of Stephanie Kircher 
Kircher keeps her body warm 
after finishing a marathon. 
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I got into a zone, 


and I didn’t think 


about anything. 
— Stephanie Kircher 
junior 
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three crawled by, Balint said. 

“When I started, the mile 
markers were whizzing by,” 
Balint said. “At the end the miles 
took so long, I swore someone 
was playing a trick on me and 
moving the mile markers.” 

After Philadelphia, Balint 
said he would never run another 
marathon, but said he has 
changed his mind. Kircher shared 
a similar running experience. 

“T got into a zone, and I did- 
n't think about anything,” 
Kircher said. “I blanked out.” 

She does remember parts of 
the race, especially how much the 
crowd’s energy influenced her. 
After the marathon, Kircher said, 
she felt accomplished and, 
although drained, she had no 
physical ailments. 

Balint and Welch were not as 
fortunate as Kircher. Although 
they shared the same overwhelm- 
ing feeling of accomplishment, 
neither could walk for at least 
three days. 

“After the race my body 
deteriorated,” Balint said. “After 
seven days I could walk again 
and it took another two to three 
months for my body to feel com- 
pletely better.” 
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Wednesday 


Panel Discussion. A panel dis- 
cussion for the movie “The 
Passion of the Christ” in Cheray 
101 from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. 


Graduate School Workshop. 
Graduate school workshop in the 
Klein Commons from 4:30 to 
5:30 p.m. Contact Chris Clary at 
Ext. 2547 for more information. 


Japanese Language Class. 
Japanese language class in 
Jeanmarie 375 from 6 to 8 p.m. 
Contact Vince Guy 863-3587 for 
more information. 


Enterprise Plan. St. Michael’s 
presents the Enterprise Plan 
Competition, which challenges 
St. Michael’s students to develop 
and market sustainable business 
plans — with a social purpose — 
to a panel of business-leader 
judges. During the competition 
there will be a Young 
Entrepreneur Challenge Awards 
Ceremony at 5 p.m. in the Green 
Mountain Dining Room. Contact 
Jennie Cernosia at Ext. 2568 for 
more information. 


Vermont Youth Orchestra. The 
Vermont Youth Orchestra 
alumnus Alex Ezerman performs 
a benefit recital in honor of his 
grandmother Elsa Hilger’s 100th 
birthday. The recital will take 
place at 7:30 p.m. at the Elley- 
Long Music Center on North 
Campus. Tickets will be avail- 
able at the door beginning at 7 
p.m. on the evening of the per- 
formance. Adults are $10, sen- 
iors $5, and students are admit- 
ted for free. 


Henry Rollins. Henry Rollins 
performs the spoken word in 
McCarthy Recital Hall from 7 to 
11 p.m. Tickets are $15. Contact 
Jennie Cernosia at Ext. 2568 for 
more information. 


Open House. Higher Ground 
will host an Open House and 
Patron Appreciation Night from 
8 to 11 p.m. They will be pre- 
senting a retrospective slide 
show from its six-year history. 
The slide show will include live 
performance shots, candid 
behind-the-scenes moments, and 
images of the many posters that 
they’ ve produced. Admission is 
free and all ages are welcome. 
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Thursday 


Sd 


Mason Jennings. Mason 
Jennings with special guest 
Jason Collett play Club 
Metronome. The show begins at 
7:30 p.m. Doors open at 7:15 
p.m. All tickets are $11. 


Family Night. Higher Ground 
will host a family night at 8 p.m. 
The night will feature Liquid 
Dead, Blues for Breakfast and 
many special guests. Tickets are 
$6 at the door. All ages wel- 
come. 
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Final show at Higher Ground 


Photo taken from www.afropop.org 


Orchestra Baobab with Vorcza play Higher Ground on Sunday, April 25. Tickets are $16 in advance, 
$18 the day of the show. Doors open at 7 p.m. 18+. This will be the final show at Higher Ground. 


Religious Studies. The religious 
studies department will hold its 
senior presentations from 10 to 
11:30 a.m. in the Alliot Vermont 
Room. Open to the public. 


Journalism Senior Projects. 
Students in the department of 
journalism and mass 
communication will present their 
senior projects in the Alliot 
Vermont Room, Colchester 
Room and Rathskeller Lounge. 
Projects will be on display from 
4 to 6 p.m. Contact David 
Mindich at Ext. 2637 for more 
information. Open to the public. 


Guitar Club. The Guitar Club 
will meet in the St. Edmund’s 
Farrell Room from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Contact Rick Leggett at Ext. 
2632 for more information. 


Lawrence Weed. St. Michael’s 
presents Lawrence Weed, presi- 
dent of PKC Corporation and 
emeritus professor of medicine 
at the UVM College of 
Medicine, speaking on 
“Leadership and Change” at 
5:30 p.m. in St. Edmund’s Hall 
Farrell Room. 


Madame F. Claudia Stevens 
will present her performance of 
“An Evening with Madame F” 
at 8 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. Stevens’ performance 
brings to life Fanya Fenelon, a 
Jewish musician who — along 
with other Jewish musicians — 
performed at Nazi concentration 
camps during the Holocaust to 
stay alive. The performance, co- 
sponsored by the Rabbi Max 
Wall Endowment for Jewish 
Studies at St. Michael’s and the 
Center for Holocaust Studies at 
UVM, is free and open to the 
public. 


Sutherland Leadership. St. 
Michael’s presents Sutherland 
Lectureship and Gospel of Life 
Series: Robert George Director 
of the James Madison Program 
in American Ideals and 
Institutions at Princeton 
University. He will speak on 
“Freedom, Reason and the Rule 
of Law” at 4 p.m. in the Hoehl 
Welcome Center. 


Zo 
Friday — 


String Quartet. The St. 
Lawrence String Quartet will 
perform at the UVM Recital 
Hall. Adult tickets are $25, stu- 
dents $20. The performance 
begins at 7:30 p.m. 


Slightly Stoopid. Slightly 
Stoopid with Pepper and Jackpot 
play Higher Ground. Tickets are 
$11 in advance, $13 the day of 
the show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
18+ 


24 
Saturday 


Sarah Harmer. Sarah Harmer 
with Hayden play Club 
Metronome. This concert was 
moved from Higher Ground and 
all tickets will be honored. 
Tickets are $12 in advance, $14 
the day of the show. Doors open 
at 6 p.m. 18+ 


Peter Steinfels. St. Michael’s 
presents “A Day with Peter 
Steinfels.” Steinfels, a senior 
religion correspondent for The 
New York Times from 1988 ta 
1997 and author of “Beliefs,” a 





biweekly Times column, will 
appear in the Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel from 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 


25 
Sunday 


Orchestra Baobab. Orchestra 
Baobab with Vorcza play Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $16 in 
advance, $18 the day of the 


show. Doors open at 7 p.m. 18+ 
This will be the final show at 
Higher Ground. 


26 
Monday 


Open Mic. Radio Bean 
Coffeehouse holds open mic 
night at 7:30 p.m. Call 660-9346 
or sign up at 8 N. Winooski Ave. 
in Burlington. 


Tom Freston. St. Michael’s 
College graduate Tom Freston, 
chairman and chief executive 
officer of MTV Networks, will 
speak at 4 p.m. in McCarthy 
Arts Center. St. Michael’s jour- 
nalism professor Jon Hyde will 
facilitate the conversation. Open 
to the public, admission is free. 


Haiti Solidarity Month. St. 
Michael’s presents Haiti 
Solidarity Month. Assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry Kathleen 
Mondanaro will discuss quality 
of life and health care issues in 
the northern rural Haitian village 
of Petit Bourg. Discussion will 
start at noon in the Hoehl 
Welcome Center. 


ai, 
Tuesday 


Digi-Fest. The second annual 
Digital Film and Animation 
Festival, sponsored by the 
department of journalism and 
mass communication, ‘will takes" 
place in McCarthy Arts Center 
from 7 to 9 p.m, Admission is 
free. Contact Jon Hyde at Ext. 
2258 for more information. 


Contact The Defender at 
defender@smcvt.edu for any 
upcoming events. 


Rollins comes to SMC 








Photo taken from www.derekridgers.com 
Henry Rollins performs the spoken word in McCarthy Recital Hall 
on Wednesday, April 21, from 7 to 11 p.m. Admission is $15. 
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The Fenway Faithful are as ruthless as ever 


s I’ve mentioned before, 
I’m a San Francisco 
Giants fan. They are my 


favorite team and Barry Bonds is 
my favorite 
player. We 
have a rival, 
that being the 
Dodgers of 
Los Angeles, 
and when 
they play 
there is a bit 
more pride 
and mystique 
in the air. 

But let’s ; 
face it, when it comes to rivalries 
in professional sports, the Boston 
Red Sox and New York Yankees 
are without a shadow of a doubt 
the most palpable. Hockey has 
the Detroit Red Wings and 
Colorado Avalanche, basketball 
has the newfound rivalry of the 
Los Angeles Lakers and 
Sacramento Kings, and football 
has the Chicago Bears and Green 
Bay Packers. 

I had the pleasure of experi- 
encing the game first hand on 
Saturday afternoon, April 17. 
There is nothing like walking 
into Fenway Park on a nice day. 


G.M 
Faretra 





The sun was out, the grass was 
green and two kids — three rows 
back — were being cuffed and 
taken out of the park before Curt 
Schilling could throw his first 
pitch. Why, you ask? Well, for 


. the most obvious reason of all: 


The gentleman’s girlfriend had a 
Yankees shirt on, and what better 
way to politely ask her to remove 
it than to pour beer all over her 
head? I knew I was in for a great 
ballgame and maybe one of the 
funniest most interesting after- 
noons of my life. 

During the bottom of the 
first inning, David Ortiz stepped 
up to the plate. I attempted to 
explain to my little cousin Ryan 
that Ortiz was a designated hitter. 
Since he had trouble understand- 
ing what that was and how to say 
it, the designated hitter was offi- 
cially dubbed a “Wacker” by my 
cousin. 

As the game rolled on, the 
crowd continued its intensity 
with the passion of game in 
September. For Red Sox fans this 
was a playoff game for all intents 
and purposes. It didn’t matter 
who was up for the Yankees, he 
was going to be booed out of the 
park. Maybe the loudest boos of 


the day were heard when Alex 
Rodriguez made his way to the 
batter’s box. He went a stellar 0- 
for-4 while hitting into a double 
play, and his frustration showed 
through for the first time. After 
hitting into a 5-to-3 double play, 
A-Rod threw his helmet to the 
ground and looked up to the sky 
in disgust. Not even.a tap on the 
rear from Derek Jeter could 
change his mindset as he carried 
his frustration all the way into the 
half-inning, kicking dirt and 
looking down with extreme irri- 
tation. It must be tough to know 
that despite going 0-for-4, he still 
made close to $100,000 for the 
day. Poor guy. 

During the seventh inning 
my attention was turned away 
from the game yet another time, 
but for a similar reason as before. 
I looked over the bleacher seats 
in right-center field and saw a 
man walking up the steps with a 
Yankees shirt on and “Clemens” 
on the back. As he made his way 
up the steps, beer began to rain 
down on him. Another guy 
walked by him as he made his 
way up the steps and apparently 
said something to get the 
Clemens fan agitated. The guy 


SMC students learn about foreign sex trafficking 


ight now, a young girl 

somewhere is being bru- 

tally forced to have sex 
with a man she has never met 
before: ‘She, wwilkchaversex with 
scores of men throughout the 
night and into the morning until 
she is so sore that she can barely 
stand. 

The next day, it will start 
again. 

In areas of the world like 
Nepal, India and Thailand, 
women and young girls are kid- 
napped from their homes or lured 
by the promises of a better life to 
the city. When they arrive, they 
are not given jobs as promised. 
Instead, they are subjected to 
beatings and rapes each day until 
they are broken and silently 
resign to long days of forced sex 
with up to 15 men. 

“Whosoever shall crawl up 
through the thick paws of a cheap 
drug and find herself in a 
Bombay alley, tied to her boss 
like a goat, tin cans clanging 
from her ankles, five goondas 
lined up to break her in until she 
consents to life in a cage, she 
shall go to heaven.” (Kusserow, 
“The Bird Cage,” from her book 
“Hunting Down the Monk”). 

“The saddest thing about 
trafficking is that girls as young 
as 6 are sold as sex slaves,” said 
Adrie Kusserow, a St. Michael’s 
anthropology professor teaching 
a class called Anthropological 
Perspectives on Gender: 
Reproduction, Prostitution and 
Uses of the Female Body. 

The course has attempted to 
go beyond the statistics by intro- 
ducing personal accounts of child 
prostitution and sex trafficking, 
said junior Tara Murphy, a mem- 
ber of Kusserow’s gender class. 

“Statistics can be treated as 
historical numbers and detached 
from our own culture,” Murphy 


Nate Formalarie 
& Gretchen Brinson 
Guest Columnists 


Students will accept donations 
and teach others how they can 
help on Thursday, April 22, from 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. in Alliot Hall. 
Donations will also be accepted 
in Kusserow’s office at St. 
Edmund's 237 (Ext. 2267). 


said. “When I hear individual 
stories I relate them to myself 
and realize that some of these 
girls are only 5 and 6 years old. I 
couldn’t imagine myself in that 
situation.” 

The members of the class are 
also in contact with St. Mich- 
ael’s alumnus Sarah Robinson, 
who is working in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, with an organization 
called EMPOWER — Education 
Means Protection of Women 
Engaged in Re-creation. 

“It’s definitely not like pros- 
titution at home,” Robinson said. 
“I can’t imagine psychologists 
coming in here and trying to 
counsel these girls, which would 
be the first approach in the west- 
ern world. Instead, we are there 
only to listen and sometimes just 
to be (in their presence).” 

“Tt made it feel so much 
more real to actually hear from a 
former student,” Murphy said. 
“Tt makes you want to get more 
involved.” 

For many women, lives of 
prostitution are a last resort in sit- 
uations of extreme poverty. _ 

“(Poor women and children) 
are leaving as a last result to save 
their family from drowning in 
poverty, or to save money to send 
home so they won’t be killed by 
vicious military like in Burma,” 
Robinson said. “That is the real 


problem; their countries are so 
bad that people have to leave to 
survive.” 

Though Kusserow has 
touched on these -topics before, 
this is the first time she has 
offered a course looking directly 
at the issue of prostitution both 
around the world and here in the 
United States. 

“Too often these types of 
classes are seen as extra or elec- 
tives,” junior Anna Toothaker 
said. “This is real information 
about what is happening in our 
world. Iam more engaged in this 
class than my general require- 
ments.” 

The class decided to reach 
out to these individuals across the 
world through fund raising. 

“We don’t realize that there 
are people out there being forced 
into slavery every day, it seems 
surreal to us,” senior Wendy 
Waite-Fuller said. “If we do not 
take responsibility to make what- 
ever changes that we can, no mat- 
ter how small, who else is going 
to do it? We have been given the 
information, we have learned 
about what is happening to these 
women and children, the knowl- 
edge in itself is enough to allow 
us to try to help where we can.” 

Students in the class will col- 
lect money from on-campus resi- 
dential areas for a safe house in 
Nepal.called Maiti Nepal. This 
organization, according to its 
Web site, “crusades for the pre- 
vention of girl trafficking, rescue, 
rehabilitation, and reintegration 
of trafficked victims.” 

“If we can start getting to the 
root of problems, if we start 
focusing on what’s going on in 
these countries, and how to help 
them become more ‘livable,’ then 
there wouldn’t be a problem of 
trafficking and prostitution,” 
Robinson said. 








with the Yankees shirt shoved 
him and the other guy walked 
away with his hands up, showing 
he had no interest in a fight, but 
someone else did. Out of 
nowhere a shirtless guy 10 rows 
up ran down the steps and tackled 
the guy in the Yankees shirt. A 
melee ensued with fists flying 
everywhere. When the cops final- 
ly broke it up, the Yankees fan 
came out with his shirt in tatters, 
hanging off his body like it came 
out of a paper shredder. 

The passion Red Sox fans 
have for hating anyone affiliated 
with the Yankees is something to 
marvel at. An inning didn’t go by 
without at least one “Yankees 
suck”. chant making its way 
around the park. Maybe the high- 
light of the game took place in 
the top of the fourth inning. Jason 
Giambi stepped into the batter’s 
box and the usual chants of 
“Baaaalco, Baaaalco,” referring 
to the rumor of his using steroids, 


-were heard from the grandstands. 


But on the third base line another 
chant was forming. As it made its 
way around the crowd, I began to 
hear what it was. “You need 


steroids” (clap, clap, clap clap 
clap), 


“You need steroids.” 


Before long, all of Fenway was in 
on the chant. And when I say 
everyone, I mean every single 
one in the sellout crowd. The 
chant was deafening and anyone 
who watched the game on televi- 
sion probably didn’t appreciate 
the level of intensity it carried. I 
can only imagine how Giambi 
felt standing at home plate with 
more than 30,000 people chanti- 
ng “You need steroids.” That 
could, at the very least, explain 
why he went 0-for-3. 

Although I am a diehard 
Giants fan, I do like the Red Sox. 
They are a gritty, blue-collar 
team and have a chance at win- 
ning it all this year. And being 
from New England, it would be 
hard to root against a local team. 
But let’s face it: Even if I didn’t 
like the Red Sox, I wouldn’t have 
been crazy enough to root against 
them Saturday. Because if I did, 
this column might have turned 
into an obituary. 


Contact G.M. Faretra at gfare- 
tra@smcvt.edu 


’ Golf: A game for everyone 


hole of the Essex Country 

Club golf course that the 
steady rain which 
had’ been falling” 
turned into a down- 
pour. However, no 
one seemed to be 
leaving the course 
despite the fact that 
the already soggy 
ground was now a 
swamp. Balls hit 
with enough loft — 
would plummet 
back to Earth, lodg- 
ing themselves in the mud. 
Then there were people who 
decided to use an iron while on 
a moister section of the fair- 
way. If they hit the ball at the 
wrong angle, not only would it 
not go forward, it would actual- 
ly lodge itself in the mud and 
require a few moments of dig- 
ging to release it from its earthy 
prison. 

And as I walked through 
the marsh that was the eighth 
hole’s fairway that day, I real- 
ized how much I enjoyed the 
sport of golf. That’s right: 
sport. I'm tired of people 
telling me that golf isn’t a 
sport. So then I say, “If it’s not 
a sport, then what is it?” Then 
the reply comes, not always the 
same, but along the same lines: 
Golf is a “skilled game.” Now 
what kind of garbage is this? 
Chess is a skilled game, golf is 
a sport. 

Golf is a simple sport. You 
hit the ball, you walk to the 
ball, you hit the ball again, you 
walk to the ball, you hit the ball 
again, you walk to the ball, 
then you try to hit the ball into 
a small hole. Repeat 18 times 
while carrying a bag filled with 
metal rods and other gear. 


I was around the eighth 





Edward 
DiFiglia 


Unlike other sports where brute 
strength is all that is required to 
correctly hit a ball, golf 
requires strength and 
skill. You can’t just 
walk up to a ball with a 
club and take a giant 
swing and expect the 
| ball to go where you 
want it. 

But what the con- 
cept of golf lacks in 
complexity, it makes up 
for in the-wide range of 
equipment available on 
the market. Every driv- 
er promises to make your ball 
go further and every putter 
claims that it will make your 
ball roll straighter. Walking 
into a pro shop can be the most 
confusing experience of a 
golfer’s life. People don’t know 
what kind of clubs to buy or 
which brand is good or why 
two drivers that look almost 
exactly alike have a price dif- 
ference of $300. It’s enough to 
make an amateur golfer go 
nuts. (I speak from experience.) 

However, golf is also a 
great way to spend an after- 
noon outside, enjoying the 
serenity of the golf course and 
admiring the beauty of the 
carefully crafted landscape. It’s 
a chance to spend time with 
your friends and just talk, an 
opportunity that is becoming 
rarer and rarer in this super 
fast-paced world where our 
heart-to-heart conversations 
are on cell phones while we 
drive someplace else or on 
Instant Messenger. I think the 
golf course is replacing the cof- 
fee shop as one of the last bas- 
tions of real conversation. 





Contact Edward DiFiglia at 
edifiglia@smcvt.edu 
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Women’s lacrosse improves from 2003 season 


A more unified and balanced team has only one loss in Northeast-10 competition 


By Scott McLuskey 
Staff Writer 


After losing the first three 
games of the season, the 
women’s lacrosse team has 
bounced back to win seven of its 
last nine games. 

The Purple Knights began 
the 2004 season with losses to 
No. 10 Philadelphia University, 
13-2, on March 13, and 
Millersville College, 15-6, on 
March 14. 

The team then headed to a 
tournament in Bermuda during 
spring break, where it split two 
games, losing to Connecticut 
College, 10-8, on March 17 and 
defeating UMass Dartmouth, 9-8, 
on March 18. 

Despite the slow start, the 
spring break trip was worthwhile. 

“After Bermuda our team 
definitely got a lot closer, and we 
finished with a positive win in 
our last game,” junior co-captain 
Kate Hallisey said. “We came out 
with a lot of confidence, and I 
think everyone felt they 
improved because we had played 
so much lacrosse.” 

The only loss since spring 
break came against 10-0 C.W. 
Post, currently the top-ranked 
team in Division II. St. Michael’s 
has garnered a 6-1 conference 
record with victories over 
Northeast-10 Conference oppo- 
nents Assumption College, 
Bentley College, Merrimack 
College, St. Anselm College, 


Southern Connecticut State 
University and Southern New 
Hampshire University. The 


Purple Knights are tied for sec- 
ond place in the conference 
standings with Bryant College 
and are behind only Stonehill 
College, last year’s Division II 
national champion. 

Four of the team’s victories 
this season have been by a single 
goal, with three of those wins 


NE-10 Standings 


Record 
6-0 
641 
6-1 
5-2 
4-3 
43 
4-3 
3-5 
2-6 
1-8 
0-9 


Team 
Stonehill 

St. Michael’s 
Bryant 

AIC 

Merrimack 
Bentley 

St. Anselm 
Assumption 
Southern Conn. 
Franklin Pierce 
Southern N.H. 


Note: through April 19; 
records are for conference 
games only 





coming on Doc Jacobs Field. The 
Purple Knights are currently 3-0 
at home and have won seven 
straight conference games on the 
Doc since a loss in April 2002. 

_After a loss to Bryant last 
season in the NE-10 tournament 
semifinals, St. Michael’s is look- 
ing to push forward. 

“Tt was a tough thing to deal 
with, but I think it makes us work 
a lot harder this year,” co-captain 
and lone senior Jen Thygesen 
said. 

“Last year’s team relied 
more on the strength of Amanda 
Lohin (°03),” head coach Carla 
Hesler said. “She had the ability 
to break through defenses and 
was the go-to player. She took the 
responsibility of scoring and had 
a lot of supporting cast members 
around her.” 

This year’s team is building 
on a 7-2 conference record in 
2003, when the team finished 7-6 
overall. Hesler said the team is 
more talented, structured and 
patient than last season. 

“This year we are more a 
finesse type team, and we rely on 
a lot more people to score and 
assist,” Hesler said. 

Thygesen noticed a differ- 


ence in this year’s team, too. 

“T feel like everyone’s hearts 
are into this season,’ Thygesen 
said. “The high level of skill this 
team has brought since the first 
day is the difference. Everyone is 
prepared, skilled and has allowed 
us to jump into the season.” 

Team unity is better in 2004, 
too. 

“T think this year we’re more 
united, we work really well 
together,” junior Lauren Driscoll 
said. “The years. before I didn’t 
feel we were as close.” 

Driscoll, along with junior 
Katelyn Krumperman and sopho- 
mores Kellie LeRoux and Noel 
Smith, accompany Thygesen on 
defense. 

The defense is an example of 


the blend of this year’s team. The’ 


depth of the young players and 
the improving upperclassmen are 
the mixture that supports what 
Hesler calls “a total team effort.” 

Thygesen has “stepped up in 
the last couple of games, where 
she has become more instrumen- 
tal in our transition defense,” 


Hesler said. “She’s someone who 
has played for four years, and 
having that experience is helping 
the younger players.” 

Players noticed a strength in 
defense, too. 


“Our defense is solid, they- 


communicate well, they know 
each other’s strengths and weak- 
nesses, and know how to work as 
a group effectively,” junior attack 
Lauren Piekarski said. 

First-years Megan Lagasse, 
Kendra LaFauci, and Megan 
Rule rotate in the midfield and 
have stepped up big, combining 
for 27 goals. 

“We've gotten great leader- 
ship from upperclassmen, every- 
one has stepped up, and I think 
we can bring our game to the next 
level,” LaFauci said. 

Upperclassmen have similar 
praise for the first-years. 

“We are fortunate to have 
such a talented freshman class 
who know a lot about the sport 
and are really good,” Hallisey 
said. 

Hallisey, Piekarski and soph- 


Photo by Josh Cooper 
Two of the women’s lacrosse victories have come in the final minute, both on goals by junior Lauren 
Piekarski, against Assumption on March 27 and versus Bentley on April 3 (above). The seven wins match the 
team’s 2003 total. The team is 7-5 overall and 6-1 in Northeast-10 play this season. 


omore Kristen Palazzo have 
combined to score 62 of the 
team’s 98 goals this season. 
Piekarski (36 goals) is fourth in 
NE-10 goals per game and is sev- 
enth in points per game. 

Junior goaltender Jess 
Anderson boasts the fourth-low- 
est goals against average in the 
NE-10 with a 10.17 mark and 
stands third with a 48.1 percent. 
save percentage. 

_ Hesler said the team contin- 
ues to work hard and prepare for 
future games. 

The biggest games of the 
season are on April 24 and 25. 
St. Michael’s will host Stonehill 
and Bryant, the only two teams to 
defeat them in the conference last 
season. These two games will be 
crucial in seeding the conference 
tournament. 

“Our team would love to 
walk away from the Stonehill 
game with a win,” Thygesen said. 
“We have to pick it up a notch all 
over the field and really have to 
click, be composed and play the 
game we know how to play.” ~ 


SURFACE: Field is being financed in part by a $400,000 donation 


Continued from page 16 


field. 

“Each time a St. Michael’s team plays at 
Middlebury, the school pays $200 for the game 
and $100 to use the locker rooms,” Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz said. 

Knortz said the field, which will be completed 
for fall 2006, will save on rental costs at 
Middlebury and prevent St. Michael’s teams from 
having to travel 45 minutes to play outside. 

The turf will be positioned primarily on the 
current lacrosse and soccer fields, and will be used 
for men’s and women’s lacrosse. Field hockey and 
soccer might be able to use the field, too, depend- 
ing on the material used for the surface, Knortz 
said. 

“I don’t envision softball or baseball using the 
turf for official games,” Knortz said. However, she 
said the teams could practice on the turf to see fly 
balls outside earlier than ever before. 

“We're still working on getting a real accurate 
budget put together,’ Vice President of 
Institutional Advancement Anne Hansen said. 

The Duffys’ gift will cover anywhere from a 


third to half of the total sum. The turf’s completion 
will also mark one of the final projects of the col- 
lege’s Visions Campaign. 

Hansen said she worked with the Duffy fami- 
ly before the recent donation. 

“The Duffys actually made a gift prior to the 
artificial turf,” Hansen said. “They established an 
endowment scholarship to support students from 
Catholic high schools in the Bronx.” 

Hansen said recipients of the scholarship 
would otherwise not have the financial ability to 
come to St. Michael’s. The Duffys have ties to all 
three high schools to which students receiving 
scholarships to St. Michael’s attended. 

John Duffy is also a member of the St. 
Michael’s board of trustees and the steering cam- 
paign for Visions. He is very involved in fund rais- 
ing for Catholic educational institutions, in addi- 
tion to his love for athletics. John coached his chil- 
dren’s basketball teams for more than 10 years. 

“I would have loved to play on that field, and 
I’m just as excited to see St. Mike’s athletes com- 
pete on it in the future,” Kevin Duffy said. “It’s a 
token of Chris’s hard work on the playing field, 
which is where he excelled.” 
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Photo by Amy Weinstock 


Players will no longer have to deal with muddy cleats or poor traction on 


the new artificial turf field. 
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Weekly Highlights 


Baseball defeated Norwich, 21- 
4, on April 12. The team had a 
season-high 19 hits. Junior Eric 
Libardoni went 5-for-7 with three 
RBIs. Sophomore Kevin 
Harutunian had five RBIs on 
three hits, including three on a 
home run. First-year Jack Owens 
went 2-for-4 with three RBIs. 
Junior Ryan Coonley _ pitched 
seven innings with six strikeouts 
for the win. The team dropped 
both games of a doubleheader at 
Williams, 12-5 and 17-1, on 
April 17. The team lost both 
games against Castleton, 10-0 
and 13-4, on April 18 to extend 
its losing streak to four games. 
Junior Jay Colon hit two singles 
in the opener. Coonley pitched 5- 
1/3 innings in a losing effort. In 
the second game, first-year Matt 
Pierce had two RBIs on a single 
that scored Libardoni and 
Harutunian. Harutunian scored 
again later and had two singles. 


Men’s lacrosse lost to No. 10 
Bentley, 11-3, on April 15. 
Sophomore Brady Boyle scored 
twice. Junior Nick Calnen had a 
goal and an assist. Junior Brian 
Hingston made nine saves. The 
team won at Assumption, 8-5, on 
April 17. Junior Mike Curley had 
two goals and an assist. Senior 
Barrett Hyde and first-year Brian 
O’Connor each had two goals. 
Calnen added two assists and was 
later named to the NE-10 Honor 
Roll. Hingston made eight saves. 


Women’s lacrosse defeated 
Southern Connecticut, 9-6, on 
April 17. Junior Lauren Piekarski 
scored four goals. First-years 
Kendra LaFauci and Megan 
Lagasse each had two goals. 
Junior Jess Anderson made nine 
saves. The team lost at AIC, 9-8, 
on April 18 to end a five-game 
winning streak. Sophomore 
Kristen Palazzo led the team with 
three goals. Piekarski scored 
twice. LaFauci, first-year Megan 
Rule and sophomore Noreen 
Russo had a_ goal apiece. 
Piekarski’s six-goal week earned 
her an NE-10 Honor Roll nod. 


Softball split a doubleheader 
against Southern New Hamp- 
shire, winning 2-0 and losing 11- 
3, on April 12. First-year Meggan 
Roberge threw a six-hit shutout 








in the first game, helping the 
team tie a school record with its 
ninth victory of the season. 
Roberge’s eclipsed Kara 
McManus’ 2002 record of 77 
strikeouts in a season with nine in 
the game. Sophomore Meagan 
Newland drove in both runs on 
her third home run of the season. 
In the second game, junior Noelle 
Gill had three RBIs on a home 
run and a single. The team swept 
UMass Lowell, 1-0 and 3-0, on 
April 16. Roberge threw a two- 
hit shutout in the opener as the 
team broke the program record 
for wins in a season with 10. 
Roberge struck out 11. Gill hit a 
solo home run and junior 
Whitney Christmas collected 
three singles. Junior Heather 
Chamberlin pitched four innings 
for her first win of the season in 
the nightcap and Roberge tossed 
the final three innings for the 
save. The team dropped a double- 
header versus St. Rose, 3-2 and 


11-4, on April 17. Roberge. 


pitched a complete game in the 
opener, allowing two hits and 
striking out 14. First-year Casey 
Brooks had a triple and single 
and scored twice in the second 
game. The team swept a double- 
header against Bentley, both by a 
score of 2-1, on April 18. 
Roberge set a new school record 
for victories in a season with nine 
in the opener. Roberge picked up 
a save in the second game after 
sophomore Raina Jensen pitched 
three scoreless innings for the 
win. Christmas had a two-run 
double. The Purple Knights split 
a twin bill with Merrimack on 





Photo by Amy Weinstock 
Junior Ryan Lynn (12) looks for the goal against Bentley on April 15 
while junior Nick Calnen (3) closes in. St. Michael’s lost the game, 11-3. 


April 19, winning and losing 
each by a 2-0 count. Roberge 
whiffed seven in game one while 
pitching her 12th complete game 
in as many starts. Jensen notched 
a four-hit shutout for the victory 
and received all the offense she 
would need when Gill launched a 
two-run homer in the first. Earlier 
in the day, Roberge was named 
the NE-10 co-Pitcher of the Week 
after going 3-1 with a 1.03 ERA. 


Men’s tennis ended a four-match 
losing streak at Le Moyne, 5-4, 
on April 13. First-years Andrew 
Bolduc, Spencer Williams and 
Will Benoit each won singles 
matches. The teams_ of 
Benoit/Spencer Williams. and 
Bolduc/first-year Pete Miller 
won in doubles. The team lost at 
Franklin Pierce, 7-2, on April 17. 
First-year Quentin Williams won 
in singles. The team of 
Benoit/Spencer Williams won in 
doubles. Spencer Williams was 
named to the NE-10 Honor Roll. 
The team enters the NE-10 tour- 
nament as the eighth seed. 


Women’s tennis lost at Le 
Moyne, 5-4, on April 13. Junior 
Shannon Bergin and first-year 
Cara Bednar each won in singles. 
The teams of Bergin/first-year 
Cailie Burns and Bednar/sopho- 
more Elizabeth Madlem won in 
doubles. The team finished the 
regular season with a win at 
Franklin Pierce, 9-0, on April 17. 
Bergin picked up four wins and 
was named to the NE-10 Honor 
Roll. The team clinched the third 
seed in the NE-10 tournament. 





a First-year . Men's Tennis ¢ South Burlington, Vt. 
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Favorite SMC memory: Three 
eas 8 weeks ago, giving a presentation in 
THE WEEE front of the Student Association for 
SS SOFA, a furniture recycling organiza- 
S . tion. 
_ High School: South Burlington 
eer ee In your free time: | like to play ten- 
Major: Economics nis and hang out with friends. 
Name: Andrew Bolduc _ Started playing: When I was 6. Favorite TV show: “SportsCenter” 
Why chosen by Why SMC; It’s a great school. I Favorite music: Jam bands 
The Defender grew up around here, and I know a 
Won at Le Moyne on lot of people and how awesome the — Favorite food: Artichokes 
April 13 in No. 3 singles _ faculty are. 
for his team-leading fifth Plans for after graduation: I’m not 
_ singles match victory of | Team strength: Team unity. We’re a Sure yet. 
the season. close-knit band of guys. 





Fan support at St. Michael’s 


I am still cringing over the 
University of Maine men’s ice 
hockey team’s loss in the 
NCAA Division I Champion- 
ship. The University of Denver 
defeated my home-state team, 
1-0, on April 10 at the 
FleetCenter in Boston. 

Maine apparently scored 
half-way through the first peri- 
od, but the goal was waived off 
because a Maine player had 
half of his left skate in the 
crease. The Denver defense did 
a great job stifling Maine for 


_ the rest of the game, holding 


the team to just 24 shots on 
goal, the second-fewest in the 
team’s four tournament games. 

The Maine fans supported 
the team throughout the season, 
routinely helping to sell out 
home games at the Alfond 
Arena in Orono. They also 
helped set a new attendance 
record for any hockey game at 
the FleetCenter when 18,597 
packed inside for the champi- 
onship against Denver. 

The Maine hockey team 
was greeted by throngs of sup- 
porters upon returning to cam- 
pus, and media and fans alike 
have praised the team on its 
2003-04 season. I, along with 
others, feel the season was one 
to remember, as a team predict- 
ed to finish fourth in the pre- 
season Hockey East coaches’ 
poll advanced to the national 
championship game. 

Following Maine through- 
out the season and for the days 
after the heart-breaking cham- 
pionship game loss made me 
consider the fan support here at 
St. Michael’s. Obviously, there 
are some major differences 
between St. Michael’s and 
Maine, which is a Division I 
university with more than five 
times as many undergraduate 
students, but there are some 
similarities, too. 

The men’s ice hockey team 
is the most popular team at 
Maine, even though sports such 
as football and women’s bas- 
ketball routinely sell thousands 
of tickets. The men’s basketball 
team at St. Michael’s plays 
before the largest home crowds. 
The team also enjoys the most 
vocal support from the Krazy 
Knights, although some ques- 
tion the value of the Krazy 
Knights’ antics and comments 
at games. 

Maine men’s ice hockey is 
also the university’s top per- 
forming team. The titles, won 
in 1993 and 1999, are the only 
national championships for the 
school in any sport. Other 
teams have made NCAA tour- 
naments, such as_ baseball, 
women’s basketball and foot- 
ball in Division I-AA, but 


men’s ice hockey is the only 
perennial contender, having 
qualified for the last six NCAA 
tournaments. 

St. Michael’s top team is 
more difficult to determine. The 
men’s basketball team 
advanced all the way to the 
Division II “Sweet Sixteen” in 
2001, but has not had as much 
success in the three years since. 
St. Michael’s men’s ice hockey 
team has won the past three 
conference championships, but 
is not able to carry over any of 
this success into NCAA tourna- 
ment action because the NCAA 
does not sanction a Division II 
national championship. 
Women’s tennis won the 
Northeast-10 regular season 
championship in the fall of 
2001 and made the league 
semifinals in 2002. The team is 
8-3 this season. 

I would say field hockey is 
the top sport at St. Michael’s. 
The team made the NCAA 
Division II semifinals in 2000 
and 2001 and the Northeast-10 
semifinals the next two years. 
In 2003, the team was ranked 
eighth in the final 
STX/NFHCA Division II 
National Coaches Poll. 

The majority of Maine’s 
sports teams enjoy greater fan 
support when compared to St. 
Michael’s. More than 1,000 
fans continually watch the 
baseball team, and several hun- 
dred cheer on the swim teams. 
Of course, Maine has more stu- 
dents to watch sporting events, 
and many athletes have friends 
and family who live nearby. 

Expecting crowds in 
Colchester to rival those at 
Maine is unrealistic, but fan 
support could be better. 
Women’s basketball had near- 
empty east end bleachers at 
many games this past season; 
these were filled for the men’s 
games. Of course, this basket- 
ball differential cannot be 
improved until November, but 
right now fans can turn out for 
the spring games. 

Crowds have been good 
from what I’ve seen, although 
not as large as for men’s bas- 
ketball, but there is always 
room for more. Before this year 
I had never seen a single minute 
of softball or either tennis team 
here, but the experiences were 
definitely worthwhile when I 
finally attended. I watched 
first-year softball pitcher 
Meggan Roberge get several 
strikeouts — she has already set 
the school record for strikeouts 
in a season. I also learned how 
tennis matches are scored. So 
get out and enjoy the Vermont 
spring outdoors, and support 
your school. 
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Scoreboard 


For up-to-date scores, 
call the SMC sports hot line 
at (802) 654-2SMC 


Baseball 
(9-13-1) 


4/17 
at Williams 
L, 12-5; L, 47-1 
4/18 
vs. Castleton 
L, 10-0; L, 13-4 
4/21 
vs. Middlebury, 3:30 p.m. 
4/22 
vs. Plattsburgh, 3:30 p.m. 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(3-6, 3-4 NE-10) 


4/15 
Bentley 11, SMC 3 
: 4/17 

SMC 8, Assumption 5 
4/22 

vs. Norwich, 3:30 p.m. 
4/24 

vs. Bryant, 1:30 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(7-5, 6-1 NE-10) 


4/17 
SMC 9, 
Southern Connecticut 6 
4/18 
AIC 9, SMC 8 
4/21 
at Franklin Pierce, 4 p.m. 
4/24 
vs. Stonehill, 14 a.m. 


Softball 
(14-14, 8-10 NE-10) 


4/18 
vs. Bentley 
W, 2-4; W, 2-4 
4/19 
vs. Merrimack 
L, 2-0; W, 2-0 
4/24 
at Franklin Pierce (DH), 
3:30 p.m. 
4/22 
vs. Le Moyne (DH), 3 p.m. 


Men’s Tennis 
(3-9, 3-7 NE-10) 


4/13 

SMC 5, Le Moyne 4 
4/17 

Franklin Pierce 7, SMC 2 

4/21 

NE-410 Play-In, TBA 
4/24 

NE-10 Semifinals at 

Franklin Pierce, TBA 


Women’s Tennis 
(8-3, 8-3 NE-10) 


4/13 
Le Moyne 5, SMC 4 
4/17 
SMC 9, Franklin Pierce O 
4/23 
NE-10 First Round 
at Stonehill, TBA 
4/24 
NE-10 Quarterfinals and 
Semifinals at Stonehill, TBA 
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Artificial turf field will benefit sports teams 


The surface is being built as a memorial to the brother of Kevin Duffy ’03 


By Katie Healey 
Staff Writer 


Each of John Duffy’s three 
sons attended Fordham 
Preparatory School in Bronx, 
N.Y. After graduation one jour- 
neyed to northern Vermont, join- 
ing the freshman class at St. 
Michael’s in August 1999 with 
great anticipation to make new 
friends, meet interesting people, 
and play the sport his older broth- 
er Chris taught him to love — 
lacrosse. Kevin Duffy, the 
youngest son of the New York 
City family, enjoyed a successful 
athletic career before graduating 
in 2003, despite the short spring 
season in Vermont and enduring 
the loss of his brother, Chris, in 
the Sept. 11, 2001, World Trade 
Center terrorist attacks. 

Both of these matters have 
served as motivation for the 
Duffy family to honor their son’s 
life and help future lacrosse play- 
ers enjoy a longer spring season. 

The Duffy family just 
announced a lead gift of 
$400,000 for an artificial turf 
field for future St. Michael’s 
lacrosse teams to play on. The 
new field will lengthen the sea- 
son, previously shortened by 
slowly thawing snow on the grass 
and mud. 

The project could begin as 
early as May 2005 and cost $1.2 
million. 

“We were always listening to 
Kevin’s hopes that the snow 
would melt,” John Duffy said. 
“We thought, what better place to 
have a turf field than in 
Vermont?” 

Carla Hesler, the head coach 
of the women’s lacrosse and field 
hockey teams, said spring sports 
teams rarely get a chance to play 
outside before the first official 
games. 

The Duffy family had 
already assisted the lacrosse team 
during Kevin’s playing days. The 
family’s fund raising enabled the 
team to go on spring trips, giving 
the squad an edge-on other 
Northeast-10 teams which were 
unable to play competitively dur- 
ing the preseason. 

While the turf field will pro- 
vide a great improvement for St. 
Michael’s athletes, the surface 
also will demonstrate the Duffy 
family’s determination to honor a 
special individual who was influ- 
ential in Kevin’s life and his 
lacrosse. 

Chris was not only a mentor 
to Kevin while he was growing 
up, he was a constant motivator 
for Kevin to excel on the lacrosse 
field. : 

“Throughout my career in 
high school and college, I have 
my brother Chris to thank,” 
Kevin Duffy said. 

The connection between 
Kevin and Chris Duffy was pro- 
found. 

“He was not only an older 
brother who beat me up to build 
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Photos by Amy Weinstock 


Above: St. Michael’s athletes will no longer have to deal with poor field conditions, such as torn up areas 
around the goals, on the new artificial surface. Below: Dead spots will also be eliminated with the new field. 


courage, but was a mentor on and 


off the field,” Kevin Duffy said. 


“He helped me become the play- 
er I was in college.” 

Kevin’s memories of Chris 
practicing with him in the back 
yard are consistent with the work 
ethic that his brother instilled in 
him. These memories serve as the 
basis of the family’s decision to 
honor Chris’s life at St. 
Michael’s. 

After Chris’s death, the 
Duffys began a scholarship in his 
name at Fordham Prep, but John 
Duffy said they felt something 
more permanent should be done. 

Kevin’s younger twin sisters 
had just started college at their 
respective schools when John 
Duffy began “to brainstorm a 
place for a permanent memorial. 

“We weren’t close: to the 
girls’ schools yet, so they weren’t 
on the radar screen,” John Duffy 
said. 

Instead, he thought St. 
Michael’s was the obvious choice 
for a memorial. 

“At that time there were 
rumors that the athletic office had 
been thinking about the turf 
field,’ Kevin Duffy said. “With 
all that in mind, my dad brought 
up his petition to the board and 





athletic office that he’d start off 
the fund raising to get the ball 
rolling.” 

At some point, the two ideas 
for a turf field and a memorial for 
Chris came together, John Duffy 
said. : 

“With my successful career 
at St. Mike’s and my brother to 
thank, the idea just seemed to 
take off on its own,” Kevin Duffy 
said. “It’s great because it’s a 
place where I played and showed 
my talent. I left a mark, and that 
mark is the memory of my broth- 
er because he got me started from 
day one.” 

Both son and father said they 
think the turf field will positively 
affect future players, providing 


the opportunity for growth and 


prosperity as athletes... = 

Sophomore lacrosse player 
Brady Boyle said the new field 
will attract a stronger recruiting 
class to St. Michael’s. 

“Most people don’t think of 
Vermont and lacrosse together,” 
Boyle said. Boyle, who played 
with Kevin Duffy last year, said 
the former captain and _ star 
demonstrated leadership and 
taught him a lot about lacrosse. 

Hesler said spring sport 
players will benefit from getting 


Artificial turf field — 
Cost: $1.2 million 


Anticipated completion: 


Fall 2006 


Uses: Lacrosse games. 
Field hockey, soccer, — 
baseball and softball 
practices. 





outside earlier than ever before, 
and the turf will alleviate the 
pressure and high traffic in the 
Tarrant Recreation Center during 
the winter months. 

“Summer camps will also be 
able to promote the turf as a great 
summer camp venue,” Hesler 


‘said. 


The turf has many benefits, 
but Kevin Duffy emphasized the 
effect it will have on the student- 
athletes’ mental toughness. 

“I think it will inspire the 
athletes to succeed when playing 
on the field because it will 
remind them of the hard times 
we’ ve faced as a country, but also 
as athletes on the playing field,” 
Kevin Duffy said. “Tragedies are 
not something we wish for, but 
they really do inspire us to 
become better people.” 

Hesler said the idea of a 
memorial tournament in Chris’s 
honor could also be on the hori- 
zon. She said this would bring 
people to the campus and pro- 
mote the Duffy family’s impor- 
tance to St. Michael’s athletics. 

The most significant feature 
about the turf is it can be plowed, 
enabling practices and official 
games to be played despite any 
weather obstacle. 

This year, the men’s lacrosse 
team traveled to Middlebury 
College three times to use its turf 


See SURFACE, Page 14 


